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EDITORIAL 


IN wishing our readers a happy New Year, we have to 
thank them for the support that they have given us in the 
past year. The number of copies sold has steadily in- 
creased, the most pleasing result of their efforts that editors 
can know. Last year in January we began with the new 
impetus of the help given us by Mr. Stanley Morison and 


Mr. Eric Gill in the appearance of BLACKFRIARS, both its 
cover and its type. Since then we have been able to in: 
crease the number of the pages in each issue, and by using 
a thinner paper prevented this having too clumsy a bulk 
when the whole year comes to be bound. Moreover, dur- 
ing the past twelve months we have done our best, as we 
promised, to help our readers to a truer understanding of 
the problems of to-day and of the solutions that have been 
given of them by the Vicar of Christ. We have tried to 
take these honestly, boldly facing problems that need deli- 
cate treatment if they are to be dealt with so as to avoid 
offence. That you have supported us in this past year in 
spite of our occasional perhaps over-frankness of expression 
encourages us to continue as we have begun. 

In this number it will be seen that we have included 
articles that take very different and indeed divergent 
points of view with regard to the solution of our social and 
and economic ills. This has been done deliberately be- 
cause we have no solution of our troubles other than that 
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proposed by the Holy Father himself. Only by a return to 
the true practice of Catholic teaching will the world be 
righted or rather find that it is healed. Yet we cannot but 
admit that some abatement meanwhile of the evil can be 
secured by purely political and social remedies. These are 
not really in the nature of remedies but only of palliatives. 

To show our true mind on these matters and to help our 
readers to a deeper understanding of the situation and its 
cure, we shall devote our February number entirely to 
Communism, its meaning, implications, remedies. In this 
we have been helped by such well-known students of it as 
Nicholas Berdiaeff, Eric Gill, Fr. Watts, S.J., Fr. Prince, 
and, of our regular staff, by Fr. Victor White and Fr. 
Aelfric Manson. We anticipate a very large sale of this 
issue, so that those who desire extra copies should apply at 
once to the publishers for them. Our July number was 
completely exhausted within a few days of publication and 
many who wrote afterwards for copies were unable to ob- 
tain them. Hence we have all the more reason for urging all 
those who wish to have by them this Catholic conspectus 
of Communism, to apply early for copies for themselves 
and for other copies for those whom they think would 
benefit by a judicial treatise on this important subject that 
will be to the point and cover the whole ground. 

As the Holy Father is repeatedly urging us, it is no use 
merely denouncing Communism. We must take the 
trouble to understand why it came, what has caused its 
acceptance by so many and how to remove these causes, if 
we are to cure the world of it. 

Epiror. 





OBSERVATIONS 


MILITARISM. ‘Spirit of the professional soldier,’ says the 
dictionary, then adds, ‘ undue prevalence of military spirit 
and ideals.’ I doubt whether industrial democracies have 
ever really suffered from that, despite occasional bursts of 
jingoism. The notion of a rude and licentious soldiery is 
about as antiquated as that of a heavy dragoon or a dashing 
hussar. It is worth enquiring whether the civilian contri- 
bution to the moral evil of war does not exceed that of the 
soldiers. The hysterical hatred fostered by lying propa- 
ganda was more vicious than physical violence, and even as 
regards the organization of frightfulness, civilians took a 
major part. Politicians starved children after the armis- 
tice. It is ironical that the attacks now on a military class 
and tradition come largely from those politicians and pub- 
licists who were most shrill during the war and most vin- 
dictive immediately afterwards. 


SUMMA THEOLOGICA, 2a-2ae: XXvul. There is a natural ap- 
prehension that the new Germany may revive that prus- 
sianism which we fought with some reason and satisfaction 
twenty years ago. All the same, many of the press attacks 
on the renewed military spirit of Germany seem inspired 
by a somewhat podgy and black-coated conception of peace 
as that economic condition of ease in which modern busi- 
ness and finance can thrive. Geneva has its points, but its 
capitalist-liberalism is not one of them, anyhow not at the 
present time when the most vigorous elements in Europe 
do not hold with such a sociology. Peace goes deeper than 
economics. It is not a compromise for the sake of ease; it 
is not comfort; it is more difficult and arduous and human 
than that. Strength and integrity are among its conditions. 
Nations must be completely themselves to be at peace. A 
religious community does not—or should not—flatten out 
the individualities of its members, and international peace 
should respect the spirit of the nations, their differences, 
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their strength. It is not cosmopolitanism, but an associa- 
tion of nations on terms of dignity and it implies even a 
certain tension. This is a nobler peace than a merger 
based on economics, but it is admittedly dangerous. For 
all that it should be attempted. But it can only be sus. 
tained by something deeper still than philosophical con- 
sciousness of nations. By a common religion. 


POTSDAM. Some of us have the impression that the Ger- 
mans have too quickly imagined that because they lost the 
war their military greatness has been forgotten, and that 
in consequence they are now over-parading their prowess. 
Perhaps this is a natural reaction to the flood of defeatist 
literature that came from Germany after the war. But 
their military tradition does not need this publicity. Ger- 
mans are rightly proud of the fighting virtues of their race. 
We have experienced them, and need no reminder. And 
as an element in the German nation, why should they not 
be emphasized and valued? Though not in our line, Hin- 
denburg is a type we can all respect; and von Hipper and 
von Richtofen are names that command our regard. The 
Weimar Republic was something less than the Germany 
we admire; it is our hope that the new Reich will not be 
so too, and that it will not too humourlessly and solemnly 
exalt the qualities of force and effort and lose the old geni- 
ality. Nietzsche’s philosophy is not without its dignity, but 
he took himself much too seriously. Yet we can sympa- 
thize with the restoration in Germany of the old regimen- 
tal traditions, the pride of nationality, the sense of action 
and effort; we can even understand the semi-militarist 
character of the national revival. 


HEIMATSCHUTZ. Possibly they do these things more grace- 
fully in Austria, where the test is manners rather than race, 
human rather than bio-chemical. The inheritors of the 
Hapsburg tradition are not likely to bother their heads 
about Aryans. Round the old empire a true civilization 
was formed—and many of us still regret the passing of its 
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OBSERVATIONS 


political framework. Eugene, Mozart, Maria Theresa, 
Haydn, Czernin, Taafe, Apponyi, Jellalich, Radetsky, 
Piccolomini—what difference of blood, what unity of cul- 
ture. Fascism in Germany may yet be a debtor to the 
patriotic fascism of Austria. 


POLARIZATION. ‘To return to the subject of our relations 
with Germany. You must respect somebody before you 
can be really at peace with him. Friendship is a state of 
balance, not of subjection or patronage. Here is an illus- 
tration. Most of us have seen many unworthy war films, 
civilian productions in the sense of our first observation. 
But one exception was the film Coronel and the Falklands, 
produced about six years ago under Admiralty auspices. I 
saw it in London (and still remember the ear-splitting 
rivetter employed among the sound-effects), and a year 
later in Munich. On both occasions its reception by the 
audience was almost identical. The same silences, the 
same applause. 


BARTH VERSUS MUELLER. Deprived of State support, the 
‘German Christian’ movement seems to be collapsing. 
Many believed that it stood for a genuine revival of 
Christian life in the Lutheran Church. ‘ The strife of 
ecclesiastical politics is over, now begins the struggle for 
the souls of men,’ optimistically announced Reichsbischof 
Miller. Karl Barth and the Pastors’ Emergency League 
thought differently. To them the movement signified un- 
warrantable State interference in affairs of ecclesiastical 
polity and religious conscience. Whilst professing loyalty 
to the Nazi State and enthusiasm for religious revival and 
ecclesiastical reform, they have triumphantly withstood the 
Gleichschaltung of theology and encroachment on the 
‘freedom of the Gospel.’: It is not without significance 
that many ‘German Christians’ have already enrolled 
themselves in the ranks of the Wotan-worshippers. With- 
out the resources of Vatican diplomacy, without the 
backing of a world-wide Church, denied the means of 
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propaganda which the Government placed in the hands of 
the ‘German Christians,’ the Emergency League has struck 
a blow for religious freedom against erastianism which 
compels our admiration and gratitude. Herr Hitler has 
washed his hands of the whole business and Nazi officials 
have been forbidden to meddle in Church affairs. 


LUTHER AD LIMINA. ‘The chaotic state of the Lutheran 
Church has called forth a remarkable appeal from the 
Protestant Carl Thieme for a return to Catholic unity and 
to the Papacy. The ‘German Christian’ controversy, he 
says, has not killed the Lutheran Church, it was dead al- 
ready. He asserts that if Luther could see the present con- 
fusion of his followers, he would bid them return to Rome. 
In Luther’s name he urges the dissemination of the con- 
clusions of recent Protestant scholarship which establish 
historically and scientifically the primacy of Peter and his 
successors. ‘If the Word of God is profitable to me in 
every way, then it is profitable to me through him whom 
God Himself has established as His supreme spokesman 
on earth.’ He concludes with an appeal to the Roman 
Church, ‘not as our elder brother, but as our father,’ to 
receive back ‘ the prodigal sons of the Evangelical Church 
into their Father’s house ’—not indeed as individual con- 
verts, but as corporate communities with their own pastors 
and vernacular liturgy. 


PENGUINS. Social creatures in a black-and-white habit. In 
the Birmingham Art Gallery there is a great canvas repre- 
senting them over the title, Dominicans in Feather. Hence 
one reason for the signature to Excerpta, which will give 
every month a selection of topical notices from our con- 
temporaries, home and foreign. 


JACOBIN. 
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EXCERPTA 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF LITURGY. Grace perfects nature. 
Conversely, deficiencies of the natural man hinder the 
workings of Grace. A false philosophy (materialism or 
pantheism for instance) excludes supernatural Faith; an 
evil moral environment or degrading social conditions are 
obstacles to the action of the Holy Spirit in the soul. The 
same is true of false aesthetic values. Asking Why Liturgi- 
cal Functions are not popular in the American ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL REVIEW (November), Mgr. McMahon finds a chief 
reason to be ‘the lack of real education.’ He continues 
‘That which passes for education in this country is largely 
technical instruction. The beauty and charm of culture 
have disappeared from among the masses. The most or- 
dinary taxicab driver in a provincial town in Italy or 
France, the illiterate peasant in out-of-the way places in 
Continental Europe, will astonish the American tourist by 
his appreciative knowledge of Catholic architecture, art, 
music, pageantry. . . . To-day in this country the sublime 
epic of the Mass, unfolded in its proper setting .. . . is 
enacted before dwindling congregations. And why? Be- 
cause our Catholic people, our young people especially, 
have apparently no appreciation of beauty, art, appropri- 
ate music, language of the highest poetry, mysticism cap- 
able of elevating the soul to communion with the saints 
of Heaven . . . . Unable to distinguish tinsel from gold, 
what is tawdry from what is real, too dulled to appreciate 
nobility of language and to perceive the sublimity of 
truth contained in it, insensitive to what is exquisite be- 
cause of the coarseness encountered in their daily lives, 
they cannot rise to the glory of the vision that built and 
filled our splendid temples in the past and that fills the 
humblest churches in.the Catholic Tyrol ... .’ For this 
state of things the writer finds the clergy largely to blame 
—their defective instructions, their own disregard of litur- 
gical law and feeling, the ‘unquestioning acceptance in 
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rectories of jazz, crooning and the like as presented by the 
artists of the radio.’ We need not join in the Monsignor’s 
wholesale condemnation of the ‘ popular art’ of the day 
to realize the evil done to souls where it is uncritically and 
indiscriminately accepted. Scarcely less important than 
Catholic social and intellectual action is a cultural action 
of constructive criticism to combat the false scales of aes. 
thetic values which, among Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike, prevent the full expression of Christian life and wor- 
ship, and which disenable men to join heart and soul in 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 


THE CRISIS OF THE LEAGUE. Pére Delos, O.P., the eminent 
professor in sociology in the University of Lille, has con- 
tributed to LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (October 25th) an acute 
analysis of the real causes of La crise de la Société des 
Nations. He finds the League’s present decline and threat- 
ened collapse to be due to the downfall, in many of the 


nations, of the Wilsonian liberal-democratic ideals which 
brought the League into being. A new conception. of 
Europe and the nations which compose it, incompatible 
with the League as at present constituted, inspires many of 
the governments and peoples. ‘They substitute a vital 
dynamism for liberal formalism; they are anti-democratic 
if we are to understand democracy in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury sense of the word.’ Italy and Germany, in particular, 
are possessed of new ideals which make any patching-up of 
momentary dissatisfaction with League procedure imper- 
manent and futile. Diametrically opposed programmes, 
springing from opposite points of view, are put forward 
for the reconstruction of Europe. ‘That is the real point 
of the drama of which we are the witnesses. ‘Conflict be- 
tween France and Germany,’ ‘ Conflict of Western demo- 
cracies and Germanism,’ these are but sub-titles. Two cul- 
tural principles dispute the glory of the creation of the 
New Europe. But do not they both present indispensable 
elements? Cannot an integrally human view of civilization 
succeed in reconciling them and making these disruptive 
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forces co-operative? hat is the real problem which the 
nations have to solve to-day.’ It is, says Pére Delos, the task 
of Catholics to attempt to synthesise the ‘ democratic’ and 
Fascist ideals which threaten to rend Europe with their 
contradictory schemes to reconstruct her. 


CATHOLICS AND FASCISM. What is to be the Catholic’s at- 
titude to these Fascist ideals? ‘The fact that Fascism stands 
for much that we stand for and opposes much that we op- 
pose must not blind us to unacceptable tenets and ten- 
dencies. ESPRIT, which though not a specifically Catholic 
review, represents a strong body of Catholic opinion in 
France, promises a special number to be devoted to the 
consideration of ‘ Fascist pseudo-values.’ Meanwhile at- 
tention may be called to the account by Dr. Giuseppe 
Tonelli in HOCHLAND (October) of The Lateran Treaty 
and its Effects on Italian Catholicism—a historical state- 
ment which is by no means pleasant reading. He reminds 
us, incidentally, that the Encyclical Non abbiamo bisogno, 
which formally condemned many Fascist theories and 
practices at the time of the tension between Mussolini and 
the Holy See in 1931, ‘is, by reason of its expressly reli- 
gious character, a pronouncement of the Church’s teaching 
authority; and its importance in this respect is in no wise 
modified by subsequent temporary reconciliations.’ ‘The 
writer concludes that, in spite of the present cordial rela- 
tions between Church and State in Italy, secured at great 
sacrifice on the part of the Holy See, ‘ There is irrecon- 
cilable opposition between the two programmes of Catho- 
licism and Fascism. The Fascist doctrine of the ‘ ethical 
state’ implies a Weltanschauung, a religion. ‘The dogmas 
of this religion are: hatred of political enemies, blind 
obedience to the Fascist oath, the deification of the State, 
nationalist ambition as the supreme virtue and the lawful- 
ness of any means for the attainment of Fascist ends. The 
reader must decide for himself if such doctrines can in any 
way be reconciled with Catholicism.’ The article may ap- 
pear the more remarkable for appearing in Nazi Germany; 
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but German Catholic periodicals show themselves fully 
alive to the dangers in the idea of the ‘Totalitarian State. 
Similar conclusions are reached by Prof. Marcel Prélot of 
Strasbourg in his careful study of Le systéme fasciste in La 
VIE INTELLECTUELLE (October 25th and November 1oth), 
A more optimistic view is taken by the Roman correspon- 
dent of the CLERGY REVIEW (December), who writes: ‘| 
consider it is clear that the Corporative State is capable of 
being made to fit into the frame of the Quadragesimo 
Anno.’ 


A NON-FASCIST EXPERIMENT IN CORPORATIVE ORGANIZATION, 
The ‘ corporative’ movement in Switzerland will perhaps 
prove more apt ‘to fit into the frame.’ Details of a govern- 
ment bill before the legislature of the Canton of Fribourg 
is given by a correspondent to Esprit (December) who de- 
scribes it as ‘ an effort to introduce a new social order based 
on Christian economic principles.’ ‘The scheme, first put 


forward by the Catholic Popular Party in 1928, ‘ is based 
on the idea that occupational groups are the natural organs 
of civil society, that they should, as autonomous bodies, 
enjoy a real independent authority.’ The official statement 
of the Fribourg government and extracts from the pro- 
posed law itself are reproduced. Each occupational body 
(profession or trade) is to be united in State-recognized 
corporations composed of distinct groups of employers, 
workers, etc., whose delegates meet to manage affairs in 
their common interest. No economic monopoly of produc- 
tion is envisaged, nor is membership to be enforced by the 
State. ‘The corporation is for the purpose of social or- 
ganization only; its aim is to establish a sort of professional 
family of those engaged in the same occupation.’ Siate- 
control is to be kept within the strictest limits: ‘ The State 
should respect the independence of these natural group», 
leaving them full liberty of action in their respective 
spheres. Never must it seek to substitute itself for them, 
and never must it intervene, except by co-ordinating, har- 
monising and unifying their efforts in the interests of the 
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common good.’ “hese Swiss corporations will differ from 
the Italian syndicates in that they will not monopolise pro- 
duction and that association will be voluntary. Further- 
more, ‘whereas the Fascist syndicates are essentially bureau- 
cratic political organs of the State, at Fribourg the initiative 
of founding and managing the corporations is left in the 
hands of the interested parties.’ Although the measure 
is claimed as ‘a breach in the edifice of capitalism and a 
complete break with liberalist theory,’ the local Socialists 
suspect its ‘ bourgeois’ origins. An editorial comment in 
esPriT shares their misgivings and throws doubts on the 
practicability of achieving revolutionary ends by such 
mild and voluntary measures. But the experiment will be 
watched by Catholics with keen interest and much sym- 
pathy. 


MIDDLE-CLASSNESS. Belated attention must be called to 
the remarkable analysis of The Bourgeois Spirit by Nicho- 
las Berdiaeft in the DUBLIN REVIEW (October). Much of 
the content of his article is familiar to readers of Léon 
Bloy, but the thought of that vehement French Catholic is 
too little known in the nation of shopkeepers. The bour- 
geois mind (which is by no means confined to the bour- 
geoisie), reduced to its essentials is a perennial phenome- 
non whose New ‘Testament counterpart is the ‘ spirit of the 
world ’—in essential opposition to the spirit of Christ, al- 
though, as among the pharisees, it tends to assume pseudo- 
religious forms. ‘ Middle-classness is opposed to the Abso- 
lute, it is destructive of eternity. A bourgeois may be reli- 
gious, and this middle-class religiosity is more hateful in 
Bloy’s eyes than atheism. How many such did he discover 
among good Catholics—the Lord is very decorative in 
shops! Léon Bloy studies the average bourgeois, but the 
problem can be deepened, for the bourgeois may manifest 
himself on a superior and more brilliant plane, even on 
the higher degrees of the spiritual life where he paralyses 
all spiritual movement and extinguishes the fire which is 
the very essence of the spirit.’ Religious and cultural 
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bourgeoisism is ever timid, obscurantist and obstructionist 
and hence is the mortal foe of Christian life and Catholic 
action. “One can be a bourgeois in religion, science, 
morals, art... . Jn every sphere he wants to appear and is 
powerless to be. He lives by the evanescent torce of that 
inert spiritual surrounding in which he occupies or wishes 
to occupy a ‘ position,’ and not by the living ontological 
power of his own personality. When he appears as a scien- 
tist or academician, he is self-satisfied, pompous and limi- 
ted, and adapts science to his own level, dreading the free 
play of thought, the liberty of the questioning spirit, ig- 
noring intuition. ‘he bourgeois moralist judges severely, 
his virtue weighs heavily on everyone, he hates the sinners 
and publicans, and is the guardian of his neighbours’ 
morals . . . . This middle-classness is the overburdening by 
‘ this world,’ and is opposed by a lightness born of spiritual 
freedom. ‘The overcoming of middle-classness means a 
victory over the intensified will directed to ‘the world. 
Everything the bourgeois touches, the family, the State, 
morality, religion, science, is deadened. Contemplation 
which could set him free is unknown to him... . The 
Spirit alone can defeat bourgeoisism; no material means 


will avail.’ 
PENGUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 

Sir,—In the effort to be brief in your December issue (p. 1038) 
I became not merely obscure but inaccurate. 

The conclusion of my penultimate paragraph should read 
thus : 

‘ The chorus of Hawker’s Trelawney ballad, the sole relic o! 
the original song—if ever there was one—does not refer to the 
Bishop sent to the Tower for a week in 1688, but to Sir John 
Trelawny, his grandfather, imprisoned for a month in 1628, 
for ‘‘ contempt of Parliament.’’ Details are given in C. E. 


Byles’s ‘ Life ’ of Hawker, pp. 29-31. 
P. J. Mowan. 
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...ce siecie hystérique ou homme a tant douté. 
—Jules Laforgue. 


TRANSITION and decadence are terms that are often 
applied to the literature of our time. It all depends on the 
sense in which we use them. Properly understood both, I 
think, can fairly be used to describe certain tendencies 
that belong to modern literature in general and to our own 
age in particular. ‘There is a widespread feeling that we 
are in the process of changing from one age to another, 
that we are in fact on the threshold of a New Age. This 
may be true, but that the signs of the coming spiritual 
revival are to be found in the works of contemporary 
writers is an assumption that we are scarcely justified in 
making. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence to 
show that contemporary art belongs not to the beginning 
of a new age but to the end of an old one. That we seem 
to be on the verge of spiritual collapse is certainly no 
guarantee that immediate regeneration will follow. 

It is in art that the temper of an age is first revealed. 
The present paper is not literary criticism in a technical 
sense but an attempt to show the connection between 
modern poetry—and by modern poetry I mean poetry since 
1600—and the mind that produced it. A change of poetic 
style is always conditioned by a change of outlook in a 
people; and it is generally some time before the results of 
such a change become visible. I shall try to show that the 
present state of poetry can be traced back to the decay of 
intellectualism, the loss of confidence in the mind’s ability 
to know truth, at the close of the middle ages—though the 
effects do not appear in European literature till the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Since then poetry has flowed in 
two main streams, and though they are in a sense opposed 
the difference is primarily one of method. Poetry has ceased 
to be an intellectual activity properly speaking. It no 
longer consists in the intellectual apprehensions of things, 
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in the exploration of the universe and the discovery of the 
hidden significances of things and their relations to one 
another. Its aim is now to create an emotional state in the 
reader, to procure emotions for those who have none or to 
provide a convenient outlet for those who have too many, 
which means that art is defined in terms of the perceiving 
subject instead of the thing perceived. There is, of course, 
nothing wrong with emotion as such. But it is important 
to remember that emotion is only a part. We can put it in 
this way. Poetry is primarily an intellectual activity. Emo- 
tion is something which supervenes upon the intellectual 
activity and completes it. 1 suggest that the cardinal fault 
of modern poetry might be described as the misuse of 
mind. 


Il. 


There are two main movements in nineteenth century 
poetry. The first is romantic and can be traced directly 
back to Rousseau. The other is anti-romantic and can be 
traced no less clearly to Baudelaire. It is from the impulse 
that gave Europe the school of Baudelaire’ that all 
modern poetry, all modern movements in art, are des- 
cended. The use of the word ‘modern’ is a little ambiguous 
because it is sometimes taken to imply that there is a break 
with the post-Renaissance tradition, a change of direction. 
Now Baudelaire is ‘modern’ in the sense that he is the 
first great European poet to accept all the implications of 
the post-Renaissance world. He is the first laureate of ‘ the 
modern chaos,’ the supreme symbol of contemporary 
spiritual and moral disintegration. He does not show the 
way to the spiritual life, he simply asserts its necessity— 
to borrow T. S. Eliot’s convenient expression.? That, | 
think, is the essence of modern poetry—an overwhelming 





** The School of Baudelaire ’ is used to designate poets like 
Laforgue, Corbiére, Rimbaud and the early Mallarmé (e.g. Les 
Fenétres) in preference to the word ‘ symbolists ’ as this term 
is susceptible in France to widely differing interpretations. 


? Selected Essays, p. 372. (London, 1932). 
, 18 
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sense of the necessity of the spiritual life combined with an 
utter inability to attain it. This sense of spiritual frustra- 
tion is what critics of the advanced school mean when they 
speak of ‘ the contemporary situation.’ 


We shall be concerned principally with the differences 
between the schools of Rousseau and Baudelaire, but 
this must not blind us to the fact that spiritually they 
belong to the same period, and that their differences 
are, as I have already said, primarily differences of 
method. A feature common to both schools is their 
subjectivity, though they are subjective in different 
ways. The literature of the past hundred and fifty years 
has been for the most part highly personal. I think that 
this must be attributed to two main causes: (1) to the false 
antithesis between Idea and Reality in the writings of the 
late scholastics, and (2) to the breakdown of the European 
tradition at the Renaissance. It would hardly be possible 
to over-estimate the significance for the modern world of 
the supposed antithesis between Idea and Reality. It leads 
necessarily to the conclusion that we can have no concep- 
tual knowledge of the real and that personal experience is 
therefore the sole reality. This theory probably did more 
than anything else to undermine mediaeval unity and to 
divide culture into an immense number of tiny indepen- 
dent cells. 

The influence of subjective philosophy on poetry is 
important, for the poetry of a period is usually determined 
by prevailing conceptions of Reality. Consider the position 
of the mediaeval poet as compared with that of the modern. 
The mediaeval poet belonged to a society united by a com- 
mon faith. The materials of his art were the things he had 
in common with his fellow men—the Faith, and the outer 
world as given in sense-experience. The importance of the 
outer world must be emphasized. No one denies that the 
invisible world played a large part in mediaeval art, but 
the basis was the visible world. The poet proceeded from 
nature to the supernatural. The data of his experience 
was furnished by the visible concrete world. The modern 
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poet, on the contrary, is an inhabitant of a world where 
there are no common intellectual principles, no common 
spiritual background and—perhaps the most important of 
all—no great measure of agreement about the nature of the 
external world. The poet is left to interpret everything 
for himself. The outcome has been the shifting of the 
poet’s vision from the outer world to ‘ the world within,’ 
Man has become the centre of the universe, and modern 
art has for the most part been concerned not with what is 
seen but with what is felt. Instead of a common we get 
a purely personal vision. In such a world it is naturally 
difficult to control or to test the artist’s experience, to de- 
cide whether one interpretation of the universe is truer or 
more valuable than another. 


The modern poet then is faced with the problem of 
finding a new common basis of experience. In general 
poets have chosen one of two alternatives. They have 
either abandoned the attempt altogether or they have 


accepted for better or for worse the world as it appears to 
them. Thus we get on the one hand the poetry of flight, 
on the other a new realism—a compromise between 
romanticism and naturalism. 


Escape was the ‘solution’ of the romantics. They turned 
away from the visible world and constructed a dream- 
world, or ‘returned to nature.’ This fictitious world 
possessed the unity which was sadly lacking in the actual 
world. It had another advantage too. The Romantic 
Movement was contemporary with the rise of Industrial- 
ism. Now one of the most perplexing and difficult prob- 
lems for the modern poet has been the rapid transformation 
of nature through the growth of the great manufacturing 
centres. The dream-world of the romantics provided 
something stable and unchanging in the midst of change. 
The inevitable result of such an outlook is that the poet 
gets completely out of touch with the living world. He is 
deprived of the normative influence of society and he 
comes finally to express only those feelings that make him 
different from other men. His work is therefore nothing 
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but a record of abnormal states of mind which must remain 
incomprehensible to the world at large. 

Baudelaire found himself in the same position as the 
romantic poets, but his solution is very different from 
theirs. His significance for the development of modern 
art is due to the invention of a new realism. Contem- 
porary writers like Eliot and Valéry are right in stressing 
his opposition to the romantics—Eliot calls him the first 
‘counter-romantic ’*—for his poetry is pre-eminently a 
criticism of their ‘unrealism,’ their readiness to escape 
like the wretched Musset into a world of sunsets and tears. 
Baudelaire’s originality is twofold. He revolutionized 
existing conceptions of the subject-matter of poetry and he 
revolutionized conventional methods of handling it. 

1. The romantic dream-world depended for its exist- 
ence on the exclusion from poetry of everything but 
natural scenery with the appropriate poetic trappings. It 
depended also on the exclusion of large tracts of the 
mind, for melancholy exiles in such regions were strictly 
confined to the conventional ‘ poetic feelings.’ Baudelaire 
and his disciples increase the scope of poetry by introducing 
subjects that could not possibly be reconciled with the con- 
ventional theories of the ‘beautiful’ and the ‘ poetic.’ 
Their appearance marks a definite change in European 
sensibilty.- We can apply to this school words used by 
T. S. Eliot of the English Metaphysical Poets: ‘They 
possessed a mechanism of sensibility which could devour 
any kind of experience.’* A new awareness of self is com- 
bined with a wholly new awareness of things like rotting 
corpses, the nostalgia of Paris streets, prostitution and sex 
in its most alluring, its most disturbing aspects. Corbiére 
is the poet of night-life in provincial sea-ports, and Rim- 
baud, as a distinguished French critic has pointed out,” 
specializes in the latrines. In future everything, the whole 
gamut of experience, is fit material for poetry. When 





* Selected Essays, p. 372. (London, 1932). 
* Op. cit., p. 273. 
* Jacques Riviére, Rimbaud, p. 59 (Paris, 1930). 
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Gérard de Nerval wrote: Je me suis a traduire tous mes 
réves, toutes mes émotions, he spoke not only for his con- 
temporaries but for those who came after, for the authors 
of The Waste Land, of Ulysses, and of A Draft of XXX 
Cantos. 


It would, however, be a mistake to call Baudelaire an 
objective poet. The things just mentioned are not des- 
scribed from without as any eighteenth century poet might 
have described them, or as the naturalistic poet Francois 
Coppeé later did describe them—but from within. They 
are for the first time a part of the poet’s being. The 
external world is no longer distinct from the men who 
move in it, it has become merged in their experiences. 
The more we read their work the more apparent it be. 
comes that their primary interest was neither in the real 
world nor even in the world of appearances, but in the 
happenings in their own minds. Baudelaire, for instance, 
seldom brings his mind to bear directly on a concrete 
thing. He is concerned with it in relation to himself, with 
its impact on his own sensibility instead of its place in a 
general scheme. He sees things not as they are, but in 
terms of his reactions to them. His attitude towards the 
external world reveals what is perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of the modern mind—the complete loss of 
confidence in the world, a loss of faith in its ultimate 
rationality. The mediaeval artist loved concrete things, 
whereas the modern views them with a mixture of fascina- 
tion and disgust. The modern poet’s attitude towards the 
real may fairly be described as subjective in that he faces 
it only because it will procure for him new sensations. It 
is also a fresh means of self-revelation. One of Baude- 
laire’s triumphs was that he managed by establishing new 
contacts with the outer world to turn other facets of his 
own personality to the light. 


2. This brings us to Baudelaire’s other innovation. | 
have said that his chief interest was in the workings of his 
own mind. His psychological realism is at once his most 
significant contribution to poetry and his most effective 
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criticism of the romantic aberration. His experiment of 
making the outer world a means to an end was brilliantly 
successful; it enabled him not simply to lay bare fresh 
ranges of feeling but to reveal the modern mind to itself 
in a new way. Instead of seeking a common basis for 
experience in the world as presented to the senses he tries 
by delving into himself to come to fresh common ground 
within. That is the modern poet’s solution of the problem 
before him. Thus the central point of Baudelaire’s work 
consists in a certain movement of the mind turned in upon 
itself, and its end would seem to be the discovery of an 
absolute self that is hidden beneath the different layers of 
mind. We find in the poets of this school a complete 
fidelity to all the complications of ‘ the modern conscious- 
ness.’ Their work is, with the exception of the English 
Metaphysical Poets, the first attempt to express the whole 
content of the mind—and not only of the mind but also 
of the nerves—in poetry. I do not think that it is unduly 
fanciful to see in their technique the beginnings of the 
‘silent monologue.’ In fact, it seems in Laforgue’s 
Derniers Vers* to be already in an advanced state of 
development. The opening lines of L’Hiver qui vient, 
one of his finest poems, is a good instance: 

Blocus sentimental! Messageries du Levant!... 

Oh, tombée de la pluie! Oh! tombée de la nuit, 

Oh! le vent! ... 

La Toussaint, la Noél et la Nouvelle Année, 

Oh, dans les bruines, toutes mes cheminées!... 

D’usines ... 

On ne peut plus s’asseoir, tous les bancs sont mouillés ; 

Crois-moi, c’est bien fini jusqu’a l'année prochaine, 

Tous les bancs sont mouillés, tant les bois sont rouillés. 





*It is worth noting that Eduard Dujardin, the acknowledged 
master of James Joyce, who was the first writer to use the 
‘silent monologue’ in his masterly novel, Les Lauriers sont 
coupés, was also the editor of Laforgue’s Derniers Vers. The 
novel was published in 1887 and Laforgue’s poems (a posthum- 
ous work) three years later. But it is certain that M. Dujardin 
was acquainted with the poems before he wrote his novel, 
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In this and similar poems it seems that the broken 
rhythms, the deiiberately omitted verbs, are an attempt to 
represent ‘the stream of consciousness.’ No one who is 
acquainted with Laforgue’s poetry would deny that we 
find in it ‘ the dialogue of the mind with itself,’ that per- 
plexed and divided self, which finds expression in so much 
contemporary art. 


An important difference between the schools of Rous. 
seau and Baudelaire is the place of intellect in their work. 
The romantics usually obtained their effects by a form of 
sensuous evocation. Poetry was a reverie in which intellect 
had no place. Instead of being active and creative and 
shaping the raw materials of his art, the poet was com- 
pletely passive in face of the data of experience. In his 
criticism Baudelaire always insisted on the importance of 
intellect in art and indeed it is of capital importance in 
his own poetry. Now Baudelaire’s use of intellect differs 
absolutely from that of Dante or any other writer of the 
Christian renaissance. For the middle ages the intellect 
was creative, for the moderns it is the agent of destruction. 
It is no longer the faculty of vision and synthesis; it is 
almost purely analytic; it is turned inwards and used to 
analyse the sensations of the poet. The dialectical move- 
ment of the mind which seems to me the centre of 
Baudelaire’s work is intellectual. He pushes his analysis 
of sensation to the point at which sensation is destroyed. 
“He decomposes sensation,’ wrote Paul Bourget,’ ‘as a 
prism decomposes light.’ That is what has happened to 
nearly all the writers descended from him. In the case of 
romantic poets like Shelley or Lamartine and to some 
extent Wordsworth, the personality of the poet is dissolved 
and becomes one with the ‘ infinite’ or is absorbed into a 
pantheistic nature; in the case of the others it is 
demolished by the destructive action of the mind. I think 
that we are fully justified in describing the cardinal fault 
of modern poetry as the misuse of mind. 





* Essais de psychologie contemporaine I, p. 8 (Paris, 1887). 
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III. 


It is now possible to reconsider our use of the counters 
Transition and Decadence. We have seen that modern 
poetry is the logical culmination of a process inaugurated 
by a change of outlook on Reality at the Renaissance. It 
is, I think, apparent that the work of living poets 
shows at present no real sign of a change of direction, no 
spiritual break with the Renaissance tradition (in spite 
of what T. E. Hulme has said in his brilliant essay on 
Modern Art’). The belief that change is coming is due 
simply to the fact that the destruction of personality which 
is so striking in futurist painting and free verse seems to 
have reached its limit. We assume that because art can 
advance no further in this direction that a complete change 
of direction—involving a return to a formal art and the 
rehabilitation of the human form—must necessarily follow. 
The formalism of contemporary art is not surely, as Hulme 
believed, a Byzantine revival. Its curves do not like 
Byzantine art symbolize moral qualities, they are a reflec- 
tion of the new forms and patterns introduced by 
machinery. Their presence means simply that man, after 
being completely dismembered by Picasso and the futur- 
ists, has been driven out altogether to make room for 
machinery. 


Transition, in the sense of change, is at least four hun- 
dred years old. Since the Renaissance there has been no 
stable culture but a series of changes. One might almost 
call it a state of change. During the last hundred years the 
process has been speeded up, and we are able for the first 
time to grasp its full spiritual implications. We are able to 
see that there has been a steady progress in the same direc- 
tion. The Renaissance did, of course, mean a short and 
glorious period of renewal for the arts. But once the 
energy released by that movement had been exhausted— 








* Speculations (London, 1924). See also N. Berdiaeff, The End 
of Our Time (London, 1933). 
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Milton can fairly be reckoned the last Renaissance poet— 
the true character of the world that emerged from it began 
to show. 


This brings us to the term Decadence. As I understand 
it Decadence means the corruption of sensibility which is 
the modern world’s gift to her artists. Here, too, the 
turning away from the outer world already described is to 
blame. Instead of being founded on direct perception a 
great deal of modern poetry consists of artificially manu- 
factured emotions and necessarily lacks that immediacy 
which we get in pre-Renaissance poetry and also in the 
greatest work of the Elizabethans. It is a collection of new 
and strange combinations certainly, but they are for the 
most part artificially contrived in the laboratory.’ Here 
lies the significance of the different romantic revivals that 
have taken place in modern times. Whether they were 
headed by Wordsworth or the late D. H. Lawrence they 
had this in common—they all proclaimed a ‘return to 
nature.’ That the romantic poet’s sensibility was already 
too warped, his cast of mind too introspective, to derive 
much help from nature does not alter the fact that such 
movements started as genuine protests against the arti- 
ficiality of sentiment and the sophistication of the 
previous generation. There is another point. The 
genesis of every romantic revival is spiritual. It is 
the outcome—perhaps the unconscious outcome—of 
man’s hunger for God. This accounts for Words- 
worth’s pantheism and Lawrence’s religion of the blood. 
It is a tragedy that they should all have been ruined by 
the same thing. Romantics are by definition revolution- 
aries; but instead of destroying only what was dead in 
existing tradition they have always tried to break com- 
pletely with the past, to make a new start, rejecting alike 
what is good and what is bad. With the result that they 
have dwindled into blind attacks on intellect, and, indeed, 
on authority in any form, and they have ended, not alto- 





® Baudelaire’s interest in exotic perfumes is important, 
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gether surprisingly, by accepting emotion—the crude life 
of the senses—as a substitute for spirituality. 

It is significant that Baudelaire never proclaimed a 
return to nature. The failure of the European Romantic 
Revival was sufficient to discourage people from returning 
to nature for some time. Besides, no one believed in nature 
any more in the old sense. The poetry of Baudelaire him- 
self, of Jules Laforgue his closest follower, and of their 
modern disciple, Mr. T. S. Eliot, is pre-eminently the 
poetry of the town. They do not yearn for the open spaces. 
They accept with complete resignation the closed-in life 
of the city, its industrialism, its factories, its endless rows 
of tenements. All in fact that has most contributed to the 
corruption, the defilement of sensibility. Laforgue only 
describes nature in autumn or winter, showing that it is a 
symbol not of life and joy but of death and decay. The 
favourite themes of these writers are exhaustion, im- 
potence, sterility, physical decay (a symbol of spiritual 
decay). Thus Laforgue: 

La Terre a fait son temps; ses reins n’en peuvent plus. 

Et ses pauvres enfants, gréles, chauves et blémes 

Davoir trop médité les éternels problémes, 

Grelottants et votités sous le poids des foulards 

Au gaz jaune et mourant des brumeux boulevards 

D’un oeil vide et muet contemplent leurs absinthes . . . 


A study of their vocabulary emphasizes the point. (Think 
of Baudelaire’s predilection for the word languissant). Le 
francais moderne, as a Frenchwoman once said to me, est 
riche en mots qui expriment l'épuisement de homme. 
Not less interesting and important is Baudelaire’s pre- 
occupation with Lesbianism. It is not due, as someone— 
a French priest, I think—unkindly said, to the fact that 
it was the only sin he could not commit. It is a symbol, 
a purely artistic symbol, of sterility. Nothing after all 
could be more ‘moral’ than the end of Les Femmes 
damnées ! 

Since we must have labels, divide everything into move- 
ments and schools. Transition and Decadence are as good 
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labels as any for the post-Renaissance period. At bottom 
the twentieth century is nothing but a continuation of the 
nineteenth. Paul Bourget described Baudelaire’s poetry 
as the expression of une civilisation vieillissante—let us 
translate it ‘the art of a dying world ’—and the time has 
not yet come for us to need a more flattering account of 
our own. 


G. M. TURNELL. 
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A CLAUDEL CORRESPONDENCE 


AMONG the promising young writers and critics who, in 
the.early years of the century, rallied round Paul Claudel 
as the exponent of a new approach to life and to letters, 
none was more enthusiastic than Jacques Riviére, a youth 
of nineteen, just completing his year of military service. A 
complete stranger to Claudel, then acting as French consul 
at lien-Tsin, Riviére felt urged, in his intellectual and 
religious distress, to make a full confession of his mental 
anguish, and appeal to the distant author to come to his 
aid. The result was a series of letters, published later in 
book form,’ in which, with infinite patience and under- 
standing, the dramatist led his youthful confrére through a 
pilgrimage of several years’ duration to a final acceptation 
of Catholic doctrine. No one can fully appreciate the 
depth and intensity of Claudel’s own spiritual life without 
reading these letters, so dogmatic in substance and so per- 
suasive in form. 

Just how this correspondence arose is, curiously enough, 
made clear to us from another correspondence, that be- 
tween Jacques Riviére and his intimate friend, Henri 
Alain-Fournier, covering the years 1905-14, and published 
in four volumes, after the death of both letter-writers, by 
Isabelle Riviére, widow of the one and sister to the other. 
It must surely be very rare that the letters of two young 
men, starting when they were little more than school-boys, 
should retain a real literary value after the death of both 
writers, neither of whom, from tragic circumstance, at- 
tained to the full promise of his early years. Alain-Four- 
hier, gentle, poetic, of rural and provincial upbringing, is 
remembered by us for a single successful romance, Le 
Grand Meaulnes, rich in almost fantastic imagination. He 
was reported ‘ missing’ in the first months of the war and 
nothing was ever ascertained as to the manner of his death. 
Riviere, more gifted, more brilliant and impetuous, the 
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‘Correspondance 1907-14 (Plon ; Paris.) 
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son of a successful doctor at Bordeaux, had already made a 
name for himself as a keen and sensitive critic both of 
music and of letters, when the outbreak of war flung him 
into a German prison-camp, from which ill-health procured 
his transference to Switzerland and ultimately back to 
France. There followed years of strenuous literary and 
journalistic life in Paris, mainly as editor of the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, with the financial anxiety of a wife and 
children to support. One gathers that his rather fragile 
health never recovered from the strain and hardship of his 
long captivity, and his premature death in 1925 was due 
to an attack of typhoid fever which his enfeebled frame 
was unable to withstand. 


The Fournier-Riviére correspondence starts when both 
young men are at the Lycée Lakanal, and Alain-Fournier 
takes a commercial job in London for the long vacation. 
Later Riviére is granted a bourse at the Bordeaux Univer- 
sity and so the friends are separated. The letters from the 
English standpoint are amazingly serious and intellectual 
for boys of eighteen, and are mainly concerned with artis- 
tic and literary criticism. Even after a quarter of a century 
they are full of charm and vitality, quite free from foolish 
sentiment and shewing which writers and artists—Barrés, 
Jammes, Huysmans, André Gide, the whole Belgian 
school, Rodin, and among English authors Kipling and 
Hardy—held sway over the youth of that day. Sport, need- 
less to say, is never once mentioned; the ever-present 
anxiety of the writers revolves round their approaching 
exams, the overwhelming need for making a career and the 
longing to escape from the drudgery of their State-imposed 
studies. There is no hint of religion in the early letters. 
Both young men, though belonging to Catholic families, 
appear entirely destitute, not only of Christian faith, but 
of any pre-occupation with religious problems. 


It is early in 1906 that Claudel’s name first appears—to 
Fournier he is ‘ superbly incomprehensible ’ and to Riviére 
he conveys ‘an incomparable impression of strangeness 
and grandeur.’ It is clear that from the first contact 
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Riviere’s. imagination is ‘terribly stirred’; for him 
‘Claudel has come,’ and as he reads and re-reads Téte d’Or 
and La Ville he realizes that something fundamental has 
altered in his life. For at least a year Riviere had lived 
under the enchantment of Barrés, of the Culte du Moi, of 
the glamour of pagan ideals, an intoxication on which the 
more sober-minded Fournier, an ardent disciple of 
Jammes, had gently dribbled cold water. It was the 
spiritual void left by his awakening from the Barrés in- 
fluence that was to be filled by Claudel. Yet it is a shock 
for him to discover, ‘ as I feared,’ that Claudel is a Catholic. 
A few months later, while doing his year of military ser- 
vice, Riviere makes the acquaintance of F., an intimate 
friend of Claudel, who gives him many personal details 
concerning the poet. ‘ He is a missionary,’ and all his writ- 
ing is an effort towards conversion. Riviére is at once at- 
tracted and terrified by the Christianity of Claudel. But 
he is suffering under an acute crisis of spiritual depression 
and intellectual lassitude, augmented no doubt by the 
hardship of barrack life for a man of his super-sensitiveness. 
Suddenly he can bear the suspense no longer, and as he 
relates to Fournier, he dashes off a letter to Tien-Tsin, de- 
scribing his anguish of soul and imploring the poet to come 
to his aid. Three months later, when the tremulously- 
awaited answer arrives, it is too sacred and personal to be 
shared with his friend. 

In spite of a real note of spiritual distress one suspects 
in these first letters to Claudel a semi-conscious literary 
effort, a desire at once to shock and impress the great 
author, a secret pride in the uniqueness of his intellectual 
difficulties and even a certain childishness in his petulant 
lamentations. And it is the contrast to all this that appeals 
to one so forcibly in Claudel’s reply, so grave and kind, 
brushing aside all the specious pleas and complaisant con- 
fessions and concentrating on the one thing needful: 
prayer, the Sacraments, reconciliation with God. Youth, 
he reminds Riviére, is not a time for pleasure but for 
heroism, faith will confer courage and a new understand- 
ing of life. He closc: his letter with the hope that Riviére 
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will be united with him in Holy Communion at the com- 
ing Whitsuntide. In the end it was six long years (Christ- 
mas, 1913) before Jacques Riviére knelt at the altar-rails, 
yet all through that period Claudel’s patience never ran 
out, and his stores of knowledge and spiritual experience 
were freely expended, for he had felt from the first, ‘ al- 
most with terror,’ that he was the instrument chosen by 
God to restore this wandering sheep to the fold. 

One by one in his replies Claudel meets all the stock 
arguments of the intellectual unbeliever—it is only fair to 
Riviére to record that he had no grave moral diificulties— 
as well as problems of a more philosophic nature. His ad- 
vice is as practical as that of any priest. The reading he 
recommends is interesting: the Bible—of which Riviére 
confesses complete ignorance—Pascal, St. ‘Teresa and other 
mystical writers, lives of the Saints * badly as they are writ- 
ten,’ Dante and ‘as much Newman as you can find.’ Later 
he sends a beautiful translation of the well-known passage 
on the Mass from ‘ Loss and Gain.’ 

In one of his early letters Claudel writes: ‘I realize that 
you are suffering, but such suffering is only honourable on 
condition that you emerge as victor. . . . Either you will 
become a Christian or, as with many others, the pleasures 
and occupations of life will soon cure you of all meta- 
physical disquiet. Many people write to me, but very few 
have the courage to prefer their salvation to their pride.’ 
These words struck home and six months after his first 
appeal Riviére is asserting that it is inimaginable that he 
should ever be a Christian, and that the true stumbling 
block lies in his own pride in which he finds infinite satis- 
faction; and with exaggerated expressions of anguish he 
assumes that the correspondence must now come to all 
end. Once more Claudel replies fully but with a tinge of 
sternness, imploring his young friend not to give way Ww 
his ‘ terrible bourgeois satisfaction’ with himself and to 
continue writing indeed, but to cease from displaying all 
his little weaknesses with so much complaisance. Later he 
apologises for his outburst, admits regretfully that his 
hopes of immediate good results are not likely to be ful 
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filled, and the correspondence takes on a less personal and 
more philosophic and literary character, although Claudel 
continues to insinuate as much Christian doctrine as he 
feels his correspondent is likely to assimilate. 

In the autumn of 1909, shortly after Riviére’s marriage, 
Claudel returned from the East, and in the intervals be- 
tween consular posts at Prague and at Hamburg the two 
men met and came to understand each other better. By 
this time Riviére was a professor at the Collége Stanislas 
and was successfully launched on his literary career. In 
return for the confidence shewn him he was able to write 
a long critical study of his friend’s work, which Claudel 
himself regarded as one of the most understanding that 
had then appeared concerning him (re-published in the 
volume Etudes). The following quotation seems to convey 
Riviére’s own feeling towards Claudel more truly than 
can be gathered from the correspondence: ‘Claudel is 
redoutable and cruel; he flings himself upon one with the 
same impetuosity as upon his God... . it is not merely 
our inclination that he hopes to capture; he demands our 
soul in order that he may offer it to God; he compels our 
most intimate consent, he snatches us, in spite of ourselves, 
from the slough of doubt and dilettantism.’ 

When Riviére had joined the staff of the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise Claudel wrote strongly to protest against 
its Art for Art doctrine. Do you imagine, he asks indig- 
nantly, that Shakespeare, or Dostoievski, or Rubens, or 
Titian, or Wagner worked in order to produce Art? It is 
a misfortune that Riviére’s own letters for this later period 
have been lost, and it is only from Claudel’s replies that 
we learn of his progress in matters of faith. An article on 
La Foi that he wrote at this time, though not beyond 
criticism, won Claudel’s cordial congratulations. In the 
spring of 1913, evidently by request, Claudel sent him the 
address of the Abbé Fontaine at Clichy, the well-known 
priest who attended Huysmans on his death-bed. Difficul- 
ties over confession delayed the final act some months 
longer, but Claudel was now sure of the happy consumma- 
tion, and early in January he was able to write of the 
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‘profound joy’ with which he had heard the news that 
his friend had made his Communion at Christmas, in Spite, 
apparently, of some remaining scruples. 

‘If you persevere courageously,’ wrote Claudel, ‘ and if 
you are completely loyal, you will one day feel the divine 
seed within you quiver and expand.’ 

No one could have foreseen the circumstances under 
which these words were to come true. Nine months later 
Riviére was a prisoner at K6nigsbriick, and Madame 
Riviére has told us in her preface to the Correspondance 
that ‘it was there, during his three years captivity, that 
the good seed sown ‘by Claudel finally sprouted and grew 
and tructified an hundredfold.’ In the prison camp Riviere, 
thanks to his attractive personality, gathered round him a 
group of the more educated prisoners, and to combat the 
intellectual stagnation from which all were suffering, they 
planned a series of informal lectures and discussions to 
which each was to contribute. Riviere, characteristically, 
elected to speak on God, and it was the notes and outlines 
that he prepared for these occasions that were published 
after his death under the title A la Trace de Dieu, witha 
preface by Claudel. The book, to which it is impossible to 
do justice in a few lines, reveals how intensely vital his 
faith had become to him and how deeply he meditated on 
the wide spiritual reading with which he filled his enforced 
leisure during what Claudel terms ‘ this severe téte-d-téte 
with God, this period of purgation and pruning.’ That a 
few of his conclusions are questionable and need qualifi- 
cation is pointed out by his editor, but as spiritual reading 
these fragments of thought possess the charm of suggesting 
many a fresh aspect of old truths and new readings of 
familiar texts. And once again one is amazed—as the 
English reader always is amazed—at the clarity and pre- 
cision with which the French mind is able to dissect and 
analyse its own emotions. 

In her pathetic introduction to the Correspondance, 
Isabelle Riviére describes with pride and loyalty her hus- 
band’s last years and defends his memory from certain 
attacks and misrepresentations. It appears that after his 
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return to active journalistic work in Paris he persistently 
refused to be regarded as a Catholic author, and for a time 
held aloof from the exterior practices of religion. His 
wife tells us how, with shattered nerves and constant finan- 
cial worries, he had led the exhausting life of a Paris editor 
and littérateur and had deliberately put aside * higher 
things’ before the exigencies of material needs, always 
hoping, she asserts, that time would be granted him later 
on. As a result he was afflicted with constant spiritual 
aridity and a depressed sense of his own unworthiness, 
causing him to shut himself up in a reserve that even his 
wife could rarely penetrate. Unquestionably there was in 
his nature an element of instability arising perhaps from 
his unquenchable intellectual curiosity and his capacity 
for being drawn at one and the same time in many diver- 
gent directions: to Gide as to Claudel and even to Proust. 
Moreover, gifted with unusual intellectual sincerity, he 
had a horror of mere propaganda and most of all perhaps 
of religious propaganda. Many bewildering different esti- 
mates of him and his attitude towards life appeared in the 
volume of Hommage which the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
dedicated to him after his death and to which all his friends 
contributed. But Claudel was doubtless right in his con- 
viction that this dme tourmentée never really lost his faith, 
and we have Madame Riviére’s definite assertion—and 
who else could know?—that whatever else her husband 
neglected he remained faithful to morning and evening 
prayer. 

When death came Riviére’s reconciliation was complete, 
and after receiving the last Sacraments he exclaimed with 
a triumphant expression to those around him: ‘ Now I 
know that I am miraculously saved.’ 


V. M. CRAWFORD. 
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BOETHIUS AND MORE 
A PARALLELISM 


DURING the Middle Ages no two works were more popu- 
lar than the City of God and Boethius’ Consolation oj 
Philosophy. ‘To the former Charlemagne listened at 
meals: ‘Inter caenandum aut aliquod acroama aut lec. 
torum audiebat . . . . Delectabatur et libris Sancti 
Augustini praecipueque his qui De Civitate Dei praetitu- 
lati sunt.’ A generation later Alfred in England translated 
the Consolation, ranking it together with the Regula Pas. 
toralis and Bede's Ecclesiastical History as a fitting instru- 
ment for the education of his people. Already Boethius 
had coloured the great Anglo-Saxon secular epic Beowul| 
with the influence of his thought, just as in later years 
Chaucer interpreted Boccaccio with the insight of the Con- 
solation, tinting the Italian’s realism with the compassion 
that springs from that bond uniting God and man, alternus 
amor. To Boethius, introducing Aristotle to Western 
Europe, scholasticism is as much indebted as to the Arab 
commentators. For if Averroes and Avicenna led Albert 
the Great and Aquinas to Aristotelian metaphysics it was 
Boethius who had provided the basis of scientific thought 
in translating into Latin the Organon and annotating in 
the style of Themistius the Isagoge of Porphyry. Through 
Cassiodorus again he established the ratio studiorum, the 
trivium and quadrivium, which remained substantially 
unchanged until the seventeenth century. To Dante he is 
the eighth light, of the company of St. Thomas and Richard 
of St. Victor, ‘si trovan molte gioie care e belle tanto che 
non si posson trar del regno!’ Boethius has fallen into an 
obscurity that on all counts is undeserved. There have been 
half a dozen sketchy prefatory notices to translations or 
commentaries on his works, but there is no full sized and 
creditable life of the Poet-Philosopher in modern English. 

In these days of expectancy, when the cause of More and 
Fisher is being investigated for canonization, Boethius 
should have a special interest for us, since there is a pecu- 
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BOETHIUS AND MORE 


liar analogy between his life and that of our great English 
lay hero. Both were born in the time of the * breaking of 
the nations’: Boethius during the last feeble phase of the 
Roman Empire already invaded by barbarians and ruled 
by a Goth who endeavoured to hold, to a certain extent 
successfully, an organization built up by Latin absolutism 
but decayed and nerveless. Catholic and Arian divided 
the inheritance of the amphitheatre while the official 
Christianity of East and West was but skin-deep. The 
epigrams of Martial were still woven into the rituals of 
the table. Paul was remarkable only as a philosopher 
preaching an unknown God, while Cybele yet had her 
worship and men still listened to Juno in her mystery. The 
death agony of a giant is unconscionably long and while 
Rome declined there was an age of transition filled with 
queer anomalies. Spirit and substance were in the melting 
pot. Antinous was recognized in Sebastian. In the fields 
the Rogation procession had not as yet been introduced to 
trample from the hearts of countrymen the cult of Ceres. 

More saw the end of the fifteenth and the first thirty 
years of the sixteenth century. Again it was the age of 
transition proceeding from the decay of European inter- 
nationalism, of medieval culture, of philosophic certitude. 
Once more the inheritance of the amphitheatre, this time 
strengthened by the traditions of a thousand years, was 
rent. To Arius had suceeded Luther, to Mani would suc- 
ceed Calvin. He saw the strangest of eccentricities, a 
schismatic burning heretics at the stake. So much for the 
background. 

Both Boethius and More were leaders of a cultural re- 
vival. The former gathered the fragments of Latin and 
Greek civilization that had been unminded during the pre- 
vious fifty years of the Gothic invasion. Theodoric the 
Goth was a strange but efficient Maecenas. Dazzled by the 
memorials of Augustan Rome and jealous of Constanti- 
nople, he was eager for the help of Cassiodorus, Boethius, 
and Symmachus to make his court at Ravenna a nucleus of 
arevived Roman world. The work of More, Colet, Hutten, 
and Erasmus for humanism in Northern Europe is too well 
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known to discuss here, but the literary analogy between 
More and Boethius is made more cogent by the fact that 
alongside their wide learning, they both attained influen. 
tial administrative positions. Boethius from his study of 
Greek and Latin authors and the fathers, More from his 
retirement at Chelsea, were each urged into an unwel- 
comed publicity, incidentally proving that the Dominican 
ideal can be translated successfully into the sphere of state. 
craft. Boethius as Consul and Senator and lastly as Magis. 
ter Officiorum, a post that entailed constant attendance on 
the king’s person, was the highest official in the world of 
Rome and Ravenna. More as a Judge and Chancellor of 
England honoured the supreme judicial office of his coun. 
try. Both served, and their friendship was cultivated by, 
similar tyrants. The reign of Theodoric had opened with 
the ambuscade and murder of Odovacar in 489, and al- 
though the usurper administered the provinces with firm 
and prudent government and, as Gibbon points out, 
restored Italy to her pristine supremacy, yet the savage 


heart was untamed. More in answering Roper might have 
been referring to Theodoric: 


‘I thank our Lord God, I find his grace my verie good lord 
indeed ; and I believe he doth as singularly favour me as anie 
subject within this realme; howbeit, sonne Rooper, I may tell 
you I have no cause to be proud therefore : for if my head would 
winne him a castle in France, it should not faile to go off.’ 


Before we reach the crowning features of the parallelism, 
the controversy on Boethius and the Faith must be judged. 
In 1700 Gottfried Arnold deprived Boethius of the author- 
ship of the tractates on theological subjects, including the 
famous de Trinitate quoted so often by Abelard, and bas- 
ing his argument on the naturalist character of the Con- 
solation and the fact that in its five books not one reference 
is made to Christ or Christianity, he held that Boethius 
was a pagan. His lead was quickly followed by a score of 
German and French writers and was weakly combatted by 
such sickly effusions as the Boéce of Gervase. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the Christianity of Boethius was 
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regarded with complete scepticism, but to-day the tractates 
are once more assigned to him and Arnold’s theory is ex- 
ploded. 

The arguments in favour of the Christian Boethius may 
be. thus reviewed. 

The whole sanction of tradition is behind it. Paul the 
Deacon, a contemporary of Alcuin, speaks of Boethius as 
Vir Catholicus; the schools of Laon use the books Contra 
Nestorium et Eutychen and the Quomodo Substantiae; St. 
Bernard defends the orthodoxy of the treatise Utrum Pater 
et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus de Divinitate substantiliter 
praedicentur against the commentary of Gilbert de la 
Porrée; Odo of Vienne states that Boethius was executed 
pro Catholica pietate; Leo XIII issued in the Acta S. Sedis 
in 1888 a defence not only of Boethius’s Christianity but 
also of his claim to martyrdom in favour of the diocese of 
Pavia. The claims of tradition are to-day rehabilitated 
thanks to recent Biblical controversy, where nineteenth 
century theories, once so dogmatically held, are now dis- 
credited. The substantial argument against the Christi- 
anity of Boethius based on the naturalism of the Consola- 
tion is countered by the sentence in the fourth book ‘ Sed 
quoniam te ad intelligendum promptissimum esse conspi- 
cio, crebris coacervabo rationes.’ Surely this expresses the 
assurance that the validiora remedia promised in the first 
book will soon be put before the reader. Two last points 
clinch the argument. Theodosius a hundred years earlier 
had laid down stringent regulations against the official re- 
cognition of paganism, among these the statute that the 
profession of Christianity was to be an indispensable quali- 
fication for candidates for office. Theodoric, though not 
orthodox, would nevertheless adhere to this code and could 
not have bestowed the high function of magister officiorum 
ona pagan without imperilling his own position. Lastly the 
tenth century Carlsruhe MS. of the Institutiones of Cassio- 
diorus found by Holder in 1877, is the most distinguished 
of the external evidence in favour of the Christianity of 
Boethius. In it Cassiodorus writing about 520 speaks of 
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the works of Symmachus and Boethius, and of the latter 
includes the tractates De Trinitate, Contra Nestorium and 
quaedam capita dogmatica. 


We must now study the parallelism found in the trial 
and execution of each. 


The trials were conspicuous: in the case of More all 
Europe held its breath; with Boethius it was a matter of 
moment to both East and West. Whatever discussion may 
be raised about the supposed implication of the Senate in 
a plot against the Amal, the participation of Boethius in it 
must be disregarded. Like Cyrano, he could not live and 
write conspicuously, be honoured by all, and die sulied. 
Boethius was both a political and religious victim. His 
death was the example to defy the orthodoxy of Justin in 
Byzantium, his execution the sign that in Italy at least 
there was to be no divorce between Authority and King. 
John the Pope shared in the martyrdom as did Symmachus, 
a like spirit. More, confronted by the ghastly perjury of 
the Solicitor General—‘ In truth, Mr. Rich, I am more 
sorry for your perjury than for my peril ’—is paralleled 
again with Boethius confronted by the forgeries of Cyprian 
the Referendary: ‘ Was it likely that I whom thou wast 
forming to the likeness of God should seek the assistance 
of the foulest and vilest spirits? Besides my unsullied name 
and hearth, the honoured friends who frequented it, my 
wife’s father (Symmachus), a man without reproach and 
winning esteem by deed as well as name, are my champions 
against all suspicion of such a charge.’ Both were deserted 
by their peers. Boethius, whose family, the Anicii, had 
served Rome for six hundred years, was sacrificed by an 
effete Senate; More, badgered by servile ecclesiastics and 
an unsympathetic wife, was forced to remind his successor 
and judge of the procedure of condemnation, so eager was 
Cromwell to do Henry’s bidding. Both suffered the con- 
straint of imprisonment. More was in the Tower for four 
months, in which, partly with the help of charcoal, he 
wrote the Dialogue of Comfort, a revelation of deep spirit- 
ual feeling. Boethius, condemned at Verona, remained two 
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BOETHIUS AND MORE 


years in confinement at Pavia and during that harsh cap- 
tivity conceived and partly accomplished a tremendous 
scheme of philosophy of which the five books of the Con- 
solation as we have them to-day are but a preamble, mani- 
festing truth and fulfilling the office of the wise man. 
Necesse est prius ostendere quis modus possibilis sit ad veri- 
tatem propositam manifestandam. 

Each sealed in his blood his life-long testimony to Truth. 
The prospect of death could not quench the rich humour 
common to both, for in prison and probably already tor- 
tured by the knotted rope, Boethius composed a Carmen 
Buccolicum, while More’s last words on the scaffold have 
become immortal: ‘ Wait till I put aside my beard, for 
that never committed treason.’ They both ‘saw life steadily 
and saw it whole,’ and could afford to fool on the threshold 
of a certain heaven. But in their common sanctity they 
are most akin, and in that character nearest us; for the 
communion of Saints is a constructive force breaking down 
barriers of time and place and shaping all things to a com- 
mon end. Centuries, whether sixth or sixteenth, are but 
relative limits in the light of that eternity which More 
pictured as a home of merriment and Boethius defined as 
interminabilis vitae tota simul et perfecta possessio. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 
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IN FRANCE 


THERE is a story of a Catholic chaplain which more 
than once during the past fifteen years I have had a mind 
to tell. It is episodic, unrounded off, and in some ways 
unsatisfactory; but if it is to be told, it must be now, 
before all leaves are stripped from the forest of men’s 
memory. 

As a young Church student caught up in the enforced 
but voluntary ardours of war, I had a pathetic attachment 
to the priest wherever he might be found, making little 
allowance, I fear, for the preoccupation of the individual 
priest when he was found. It says much for the corporate 
charity of the clergy, whether military chaplain or French 
curé, that this childlike reliance on interest and sympathy 
was seldom shown to have been misplaced. On occasion, 
certainly, I had to crawl away and lick the sores of wounded 
self esteem. I can still quiver at the memory of the 
elderly Irish priest, a veteran among chaplains, who 
barked at me for calling him ‘ Father,’ and told me I had 
to address an officer as ‘ Sir.’ But it is not of him I write. 

When the Germans broke through on March aist, 1918, 
I was at a Casualty Clearing Station with a slight but 
disabling injury. The C.C.S. was somewhere on the road 
between Peronne and Bapaume, an important road for 
communications. This particular morning had _ been 
heralded in by hours of ceaseless gun-fire, and no ordinary 
man knew what was happening. The road outside the 
confines of the hospital was clogged with troops and guns, 
some going up, some coming down. 

There were about twenty of us in a hut, passing the 
time for the most part in arguing or reading. I was squat- 
ting on folded blankets playing patience when the door 
was flung open and a sharp voice called out: ‘ Any R.C.’s 
here?’ I went to the doorway and saw that the speaker 
was a chaplain, practically dead beat, unshaven, and very 
dirty. Hurriedly he asked: ‘Do you want to go to Con- 
fession?’ I said I did, but had made no immediate pre- 
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ation. ‘ Well, make your confession at once, and don’t 
kneel down. Stay as you are.’ Following the absolution 
there came a further jerky question, almost an affirmation : 
‘Now you can receive Communion. Don’t kneel down. 
Hold my cap.’ So, standing face to face, the cap in my 
hands supporting the pyx, I had what I knew might be 
my last Holy Communion. The chaplain banged the door 
as he went out, and I went back to fiddle about with the 
cards for a moment or so before going out myself to make 
my thanksgiving alone. No one in the hut seemed to be 
aware that anything but conversation had passed between 


us 


A little walk brought me to the bounds of the hospital 
and I stood on the edge of the road. Troops were still 
going up. Other troops were still coming down. Some 
wounded I noticed having precarious porterage on a 
crippled tank. Then I saw the priest once more. He was 
threading his way through the columns of troops going up, 
falling into step first with one file and then, running on, 


with another file, his ear bent to catch the secret words 
of a confession, his hand discreetly raised in absolution. 
And as I stood some little while, I saw him again, this time 
coming down the lines of outcoming troops doing the 
same thing again. The last I saw as I was summoned away 
was that he had turned and was threading the upgoing 
columns again. He seemed to be on spiritual sentry duty, 
and he certainly looked after his beat. 

That same day the hospital was evacuated, and about 
thirty of us, masterless men, went about for five days seek- 
ing our battalions. Who the priest was I never discovered. 
But many men died within a few hours on that Peronne- 
Bapaume Road, and perhaps this Pastor Ignotus et valde 
Bonus was of their company. 

Be that as it may, the Book of Wisdom has words to 
describe him in those days. Fulgebunt justi et tamquam 
scintillae in arundineto discurrent. The just shall shine 
and shall run to and fro like sparks amid the reeds. 


JouHN PREEDY. 
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FAITH AND DOUBT 


FAITH is, both first and last, the gift of God. It comes of 
His grace and can come no other way. It cannot be earned 
or deserved. 

So much I know. The Church teaches it, and if you 
consider what man is and what God must be it stands to 
reason. 

But why, once given, should there ever be doubt any 
more? Why should I at recurring periods through all my 
life be assailed with horrid doubts and insidious question- 
ings and little sneaking infidelities that come unasked and 
blow coldly, as it were like draughts, under the door and 
through the crannies of the windows of my soul? When 
I consider God’s saints the chief note they seem to have in 
common is the note of Serenity. Were they all, I asked 
myself, untroubled by doubts, or did that serenity mask 
in all of them a continual conflict? And when I look 
abroad and consider all the millions of Catholics who 
have accepted the faith and seem to wear it like a familiar 
garment, to whom it seems as natural as the air they 
breathe, am I to suppose that everyone of them, too, is at 
some time or another racked with doubt or are some of 
them’never uneasy while other sometimes cannot sleep? 
And if that be so, is it the fault of those whom doubts 
assail and, though they may say to themselves that it is 
by no will of theirs they come, yet may it not truly be 
because they have not that true humbleness and simplicity 
of soul which of all human virtues God most loves? 

For it cannot be, I said to myself, though it might com- 
fort me to think it so, that there can be no faith without 
doubt. 

As I was thinking these things I happened to read, in 
a book of Mr. Belloc, a tale that he says Saint Louis of 
France loved to tell of a certain Master of Divinity who 
was much troubled by doubts, though he had before-time 
disputed for the faith, and he went in his distress to the 
Bishop of Paris of that day. 

Now the point that the Bishop made was that these 
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doubts, these winds of unbelief, came to this man not of 
his own will (else he would not be so distressed about 
them) but from outside, and therefore quite certainly 
from the enemy of mankind. ‘Would you be pleased,’ 
he asked him, ‘that these doubts should conquer?’ ‘1 
would rather,’ said the poor man, ‘that my limbs should 
be torn from my body.’ 

Upon which the Bishop told him that he should think 
himself honoured of God, for that he was like a man given 
by his King a beleagured citadel to guard while he, the 
Bishop, had been given no such post of honour; ‘ for,’ he 
said, ‘1 have never doubted at all. So where God gives me 
reward in one measure, He will give you four.’ 

Well, that was a pleasant story to hear and a heartening, 
and though I could not very well take it to myself—for that 
would be to imply that God had given me a particularly 
difficult citadel to guard, which, since I know myself, did 
not seem very likely—yet it sufficed to cheer me up. 

And I could, at least, apply the moral of the tale which 
was that so long as I kept my will firmly set against these 
draughts of doubt, so long as I was honestly sure that I 
did not harbour them an inch, but vehemently hated 
them as the poor Master of Divinity did (even though if 
it came to the point I might not be brave enough to suffer 
my limbs to be torn from my body rather than admit them 
—but then I did not suppose I should be tried as far as 
that)—well, then, there was probably no great harm done. 
But I must be very sure about my will. 

Then, somewhat comforted, I began to think again of 
the saints, and the first one I thought of was, naturally 
enough, St. Peter; and I remembered that though his first 
profession of faith was so absolute and sincere that it moved 
God to give him the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
yet that he suffered from doubt more than once after- 
wards. 

So, after all, I thought what with a Doctor of Divinity 
of the thirteenth century, and the Prince of the Apostles, 
I am not in such bad company—and so thinking I turned 
over and went to sleep. WILLIAM BLIss. 
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ET NUNC ET SEMPER 


IN common, I suppose, with a large number of other 
people, I keep a press-cutting book; and, again in common 
with many others, I was prompted to inaugurate this book 
by a particular gem which caught my casual eye. My book 
is one wherein | paste cuttings which illustrate the practi- 
cal imbecility of the people tor whom our ‘ Great Dailies’ 
are produced, and the practical inanity of a large number 
of those whose names make news for the editors of these 


papers. 

My piéce de resistance is a paragraph from the News. 
Chronicle which is headed ‘ Sir H. Samuel and Germany, 
and which says simply this: ‘Sir Herbert Samuel, speak- 
ing at Montreal yesterday, said that Germany was morally 
slipping back into the Middle Ages.’ That is all: that is 
the remark which, alone in a whole speech, was considered 


worthy of transmission across the Atlantic, and worthy, 
moreover, of being brought to the notice of the British 
public. 

We shall not attempt here to decide quite what Sir 
Herbert meant by the word ‘ morally’; we shall assume 
that he intended to imply that the Middle Ages were times 
in which men so lacked a sense of what is right and what 
is wrong as to shock the righteous nation that we are to- 
day, and to lead Sir Herbert to hope that we British will 
never slip, as the Germans to-day are slipping, back into 
mediaeval corruption. 

There is a strange belief abroad that it may be safely 
and sweepingly said that men who lived more than, say, 
two centuries ago were in some way inferior in intellect or 
in culture to ourselves; while the Mediaeval was no more 
than some remote barbarian. This, for example, from a 
fourth-form History of England: ‘In the early days of the 
Church, when the world was full of vice and cruelty, it 
seemed hardly possible to live in the world without being 
dragged down to its wickedness. Men and women, there- 
fore, who wished to keep themselves pure, withdrew to 
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hermitages or monasteries, where they might be removed 
from temptation, and might fit themselves for heaven by 
prayer and fasting.’ Was the world more ‘ full of vice and 
cruelty’ then than now? Was it less easy then than now 
to live ‘ without being dragged down to its wickedness ’? 


Distributists are frequently accused of * putting back the 
clock,’ inasmuch as they would take us from these days of 
enlightenment and ‘ plonk us back in them iggernerant 
Middle Ages ’; inasmuch as they deplore our Talkies and 
our towns, our Jazz-bands and our Jerry-builders. But it 
is surely seldom that the Middle Ages are denounced as a 
period of vicious practice and of moral degeneracy such as 
can hardly be conceived by the guileless mind of one living 
in the London or the world of to-day. Sherlock Holmes, it 
is true, saw a hotbed of vice in every cluster of farm build- 
ings as he travelled in a train through the Kent country- 
side, but his views were notoriously eccentric. I can under- 
stand a man who says that Germany is returning to the 
Middle Ages when Herr Hitler is working to settle Prus- 
sian families on the land as peasant proprietors, although 
I find him less easy to understand if he says it disparag- 
ingly; but I cannot for the life of me understand him if he 
says the same thing when he sees brutality and war-lust 
and barbarity abroad. 


The time-honoured reply to the ‘ putting-back-the-clock ’ 
accusation is that of Mr. Chesterton, who pointed out the 
necessity of readjusting a clock that is fast. According, how- 
ever to one of the theorists who are as gods in the eyes of 
the Modern, there is no such thing as time. Here is the 
alternative retort. Here is one big difference between the 
Mediaeval and the Modern. The Mediaeval was imagina- 
tive and a poet: the Modern has no glimmer of poetry in 
his soul, although he has discovered mathematically that 
Time is no more than an arbitrary convenience. For poetry 
is something essentially extraneous to Time, something of 
its nature eternal. In Shelley’s words, ‘ A poet participates 
in the eternal, the infinite, and the one; as far as relates 
to his conceptions, time and place and number are not.’ 
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The Mediaeval felt no need of many of those things 
without which so many people to-day feel that it is impos. 
sible to live. That is what is meant by a great deal of the 
general vague idea that he was ‘ uncivilized.’ It was not 
necessary for his imagination to be spoon-fed; and to-day it 
is difficult to exist without music (of sorts) on tap in a 
wireless set or a gramophone, or without a Super Picture- 
Palace round the corner. If one does manage to carry on 
without these stimulations, one is regarded with some con- 
tempt as a yokel and an outsider. Indeed, as the Daily 
Express weightily remarked a week or two ago, * Except 
for opening nights, first nights and dress shows, there is 
little doing in London to occupy the mind.’ 

That is another item from my scrap-book, and, more- 
over, it is not taken from Beachcomber’s column. 

Again ‘consider,’ a man will say, ‘the case of anaesthetics: 
it took the nineteenth century to discover chloroform. Look 
at the tremendous progress made by medical science dur- 
ing the last hundred years.’ It also took the twentieth cen- 
tury to invent a machine capable of transmitting Sir Her- 
bert’s fatuities from continent to continent. It never oc- 
curs to him that a lack of religion and a fear of death may 
have added a very real impulse to medical research. He is 
the son of a machine age, and he cannot understand the 
final poetry of death. He has forgotten that God is the 
Supreme Poet. More clearly than they show an inventive 
genius, the birth of modern medical science and the dis- 
coveries of doctors show a wrong sense of proportion, and 
an ignorance of the very nature of the life they are striving 
to preserve. With Mediaeval England went also the Catho- 
lic Church, and with the uneasy conscience of the Indus- 
trial money-grubber came a fear of death and a Dread of 
Final Things. 

MICHAEL DERRICK. 
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FASCISM AND RELIGION 


ONE of the greatest obstacles that confronts the Fascist 
Movement in Britain to-day is the opposition of the British 
public to its arch-enemy. Because Communism is a ‘ totali- 
tarian’ doctrine and it is also the very essence of Fascism 
that ‘a Kingdom divided against itself cannot stand’ the 
two are lumped together as both standing for a tyrannous 
‘dictatorship’ over the citizen by an all-powerful State, 
extraneous to himself and assumed to be coercive of his 
will. Nothing could be more unjust to Fascism. 

The Fascist conception of the State is not of a thing ex- 
traneous to the citizen. To the Fascist the State is himself 
‘with a plus.’ As a man—if he is fit to have one—regards 
his family, or a soldier—if he be worthy of the name—his 
regiment, or a footballer—if he is fit to be in it—his team, 
so, in the Fascist conception, must the citizen—if he is 
worthy to be accounted as such—regard his country. Thus 
aman works for his family, which includes himself, a foot- 
baller plays for his team, which includes himself, a soldier 
fights for his regiment, which includes himself, and a citi- 
zen must work, play or fight for his country, which includes 
his family, his team, his regiment and himself. This is the 
corporate spirit which is Fascism, in contradistinction to 
the individualistic spirit of ‘ liberalism,’ which regards the 
association as to be valued and worked for by the indi- 
vidual only in so far as it serves his individual ends—the 
doctrine of ‘enlightened self-interest ’"—and its natural 
outcome in the ‘class war’ of Communism. 

Now the family man or the soldier should be ready to 
die for his family or regiment and, in the smaller sphere, 
the footballer to ‘ stand down’ in the interests of his team. 
Even in this they are sacrificing themselves for their own 
good also—their own honour as well as that of their associa- 
tion. The corporate spirit extends beyond the material 
into the spiritual sphere. The idea of Fascism could not 
even be conceived by a thoroughgoing materialist; if, in- 
deed, any human being can really be such. But it is not the 
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duty of the family man or the soldier to be damned, or of 
the footballer to cheat for his family, his regiment or his 
side. This is to dishonour both himself and them and po 
material gain can outweigh dishonour. The true Catholic 
and Fascist attitude towards such things as the German 
sterilization law is that—whether or no they could be jus. 
tified on material grounds—they are spiritually harmful 
both to individuals and to the State and therefore are not 
Fascist. ‘The same may be said of anything that tends to 
exalt the State above God. 


It is no part of the Fascist creed that every Fascist leader, 
or every Fascist Government, is either infallible or impec. 
cable. In general they will reflect the mentality of their 
citizens. As an inefficient regiment or an unhappy family 
generally connote a bad colonel or father, while the colonel 
of a well-disciplined regiment or the father of a happy 
family reflect its esprit de corps or mutual love. This is 
how the British Parliament is supposed to reflect the 


nation. If it does so it is obvious to Fascists that a change 
is needed in the spirit of the nation if anything is ever to 
be done to save it. 


But even with a changed Parliament we should not, 
under the present regime, have ‘ Parliamentary Govern- 
ment.’ A committee of six hundred cannot really govern. 
In fact, though the term has a conventional meaning, it 
does not really describe the British Government either in 
theory or in practice. In legal theory the King governs 
through his ministers as delegates of his authority. In con- 
stitutional theory his choice is limited because only those 
ministers can accept office who command the confidence of 
a majority in the House of Commons; which is legally only 
an advisory body with a power of veto on new legislation, 
but no control over the executive in action. In actual prac- 
tice there is a vast plebiscite, in which votes have by no 
means equal value, to decide which of the nominees of two 
or three party organizations rich enough to run candidates 
shall be forced on the King as Prime Minister, who will 
then have his work hampered at every turn by futile debate 
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FASCISM AND RELIGION 


which never affects the final decision (arranged by negotia- 
tion of the party whips) and which at least once in recent 
times has provoked an exasperated sufferer to exclaim 
‘enough of this foolery ’ and another to become the butt of 
hypocritical attack by telling his tormentors they must 
‘wait and see.’ ‘The result is weak government, discontinu- 
ity of policy and a public distrust of the sincerity and truth- 
fulness of politicians, who have to try to reconcile the ir- 
reconcilable in order to get the votes of people with con- 
flicting views. That is the case for Fascism in Britain. 


On the topical point of * sterilization ’ it seems to be for- 
gotten by some Catholics that there is already a British 
Commission sitting and that, if their report is favourable, 
there is nothing to prevent a Government bill legalising it 
being forced through by the use of the party whip. If it be 
objected that we have now at least a chance of being heard 
against it, the reply is that we shall have a better one under 
Fascism. For the Fascist system has still a Parliament, 
specially designed to ensure that all interests shall be 
heard. Elected on an occupational and not a local franchise 
and containing also general, but not local, representatives, 
there is nothing—in the scheme of British Fascism—to pre- 
vent a religious body being openly represented as such, 
provided it has sufficient adherents to form a quota and 
sufficient cohesion to vote together. 


The corporate idea in itself forbids the notion of an 
autocrat, in the sense of a man empowered to govern ar- 
bitrarily by his individual will. Fascist ‘ dictatorship ’ is 
the dictatorship of Fascism, and Fascism simply means that 
everybody, as a condition of enjoying the benefits of citizen- 
ship, is expected to do more than lip-service to the good 
old English virtue of public spirit. If there are religious 
bodies or parties—like the Italian Partito Populari—using 
religion as a cloak for sectional dominance or practices sub- 
versive of the public good, Fascism will suppress them. 
The Church could not possibly come under any such head. 
Unauthorized associations of Catholics might. But the 
Hierarchy in England has always very properly refused 
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to meddle in politics as such. On the other hand, if a 
Government calling itself Fascist introduces measures 
whereby Catholics are to be compelled to act against their 
consciences as properly guided, not by their individual 
opinions but by the Church’s explicit dictum, then we as 
Catholics shall know that it can only be because, in that 
matter at any rate, it has been false to Fascism. For the 
real interests of the State cannot conflict with the moral 
law. Fascism, let it be repeated, is not a ‘ policy’ or a 
‘ programme '—though of course Fascists in any given time 
and country will have such, suited to the current local 
problems—but a philosophy of citizenship, and _ pre- 
eminently a Christian philosophy, negativing the Pagan 
selfishness which, in the name of ‘ individual liberty ’ or of 
‘class consciousness’ is ruining the world to-day. 


HERBERT SHOVE. 





ROMAN RETROSPECTS 


‘IN perpetual quiet, Oxford, I believe, is the only city 
that resembles Rome,’ wrote Aubrey de Vere in the Spring 
of 1839, words that sound strangely in 1933. Even the 
Rome of Leo XIII was strangely noisy to those who remem- 
bered the dignified peaceful Rome of Pius IX before goth 
September, 1870. All artists, many of them foreigners and 
Protestants, deplored and denounced the change that 
followed the invasion, among them Augustus Hare, 
Ruskin, and countless others, including Gregorovius, who 
hated the Temporal Power and yet thus scathed, in a letter 
of 1885, its destroyers. 

‘The violent transformation which Rome has under- 
gone affords me no pleasure; the city appears to me like 
a carpet of ancient date, which during the process of beat- 
ing goes to pieces amid clouds of dust. All the traces of 
my past life have been obliterated, destroyed, and built 
over; and the majestic city of former days has been super- 
seded by the tumult of modern life, which is still seeking 
definite shape, but will hardly succeed in attaining it for 
a generation to come.’ ? 

Few have left us such beautiful pictures of the latter 
days of Papal Rome as Mrs. Mary Crawford Fraser, and 
her brother Marion, who shows us a river scene now hard 
to imagine, so utterly has it vanished. 

‘It was found that he (Temistocle) frequented the society of 
other Neapolitans, and especially that he was in the habit of 
going from time to time to the Ripa Grande, the port of the 
Tiber, where he seemed to have numerous acquaintances among 
the Neapolitan boatmen who constantly came up the coast in 
their martingane—heavy, sea-going, lateen-rigged vessels, 
bringing cargoes of oranges and lemons to the Roman market.”? 

But Rome before Italy entered the war at the end of 
May, 1915, was relatively to the Rome of 1927, when I 
next saw the city, and still more to the Rome of 1933, a 
city of dignity and quiet. Even then there were electric 





‘English Hist. Rev., Oct. 1892, p. 702. 
*F, Marion Crawford, Saracinesca. 
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trams, but very few motors indeed, and as for motor 
omnibuses, if I remember rightly there was one, fitly nick. 
named il pericolo giallo. 


To one who had lived in before-the-war Rome the 
transformation (dating, I am told, from 1916) observable 
in 1927 and still more to-day is sharply painful. The 
choral wave of Angelus bells passing thrice a day over the 
Holy City is accompanied by a truly infernal din of motor. 
horns nearly drowning all human sounds. And in no 
other place known to me is the din so insanely horrible. 
Paris is quiet in comparison, and London and Birming. 
ham. 

I find in a note made by me on 24th May, 1912: 

‘Nightingales sing in the daytime here as at night: 
they are quite common just outside Rome, tho’ I don’t 
think they come quite in. Saw siskins lately.’ 

It was my privilege to number among my English 
friends in Rome an old lady who died a holy death in the 
spring of 1914. Many times she spoke to me of the state 
of the world, and her fears for the future. Shortly before 
her death she told me her conviction that the present state 
of things could not last. ‘There comes a moment when 
Our Lord says Basta.’ That moment came barely four 
months later. Her husband had lived nearly all his life 
in Rome, and bore an historical English name. They lived 
above an hotel whose upper windows commanded the 
Torre delle Milizie (we may hand over to the higher 
critics without regret the legend of Nero’s watching from 
its summit a thousand years ere it was built, the fire he 
had kindled), Trajan’s column, the Palatine, and a 
glimpse of the shining plains that stretch away to the old 
kingdom of the Rutulians and the landing-place of the 
Troyfolk, and those forest fringes of the Latin shore, so 
utterly unknown to the modern tourist though reaching 
to within twenty miles of Rome, forests that ever haunted 
me with longing to explore their depths. That fine 
traveller, but very prejudiced historian Gregorovius, 
knew and described them: it isa pity his Latian Summer 
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is so little known. Indeed, I once reached the gateway 
of Castel Fusano only to be turned back by a bersagliere, 
who came cycling up to the locked iron gate in answer to 
the bell to inform us that nothing but a permit from the 
Quirinal could give any access to the royal hunting estate. 
It is beautifully described also in Augustus Hare’s Days 
near Rome in words that whet my longing to explore it, 
whenever I read them over. Even in 1933 it may be, if any 
place in Italy is so happy, uninfested with motors. ‘To me 
that unexplored forest by that lonely shore so near the 
great city has the appealing romance of ‘ footless far-off 
places,’ of the trackless woods that ward the upper Amazon, 
the giant cliffs that guard the crown of Chomolungma, 
terrific man-defying wilderness of precipice and snow and 
whirlwind. 

Rome has known a number of barbarian invasions and 
conquests, and the present invasion by the hordes of 
machines and their slaves is in some ways the most search- 
ing of them all, because it conquers without bloodshed 
and has at present alas! so many friends within the gate. 
And yet they seem to forebode that they have but a short 
time. Their very violence bewrays them. However, it gave 
me a shiver to hear a fellow-pilgrim (blissfully ignorant 
of its history) express admiration of the appalling Monu- 
ment, to make room for which the monastic buildings of 
the Ara Coeli, one of Rome’s dearest treasures, were swept 
away. The Rome of Pius IX, before the fatal goth Sep- 
tember, has still its grateful rememberers whose words 
make me ‘ mourn the irrevocable past,’ as though I had 
seen the home of my childhood pulled down by some 
vulgar upstart who should proceed to blister the site and 
surroundings with an ‘efficient’ bungalow. To me the 
Rome of 1911-14, the Rome of Pius X, seems in retrospect 
as that of Pius IX did to Marion Crawford returning to 
Rome in the middle eighties. 

‘He who was born and bred in the Rome of twenty years ago 
comes back after a long absence to wander as a stranger in 


streets he never knew, among houses unfamiliar to him, amidst 
a population whose speech sounds strange in his ears, He roams 
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the city from the Tiber to the Vatican, finding himself now and 
then before some building once familiar in another aspect, los- 
ing himself perpetually in unprofitable wastes made more mono- 
tonous than the sandy desert by the modern builder’s art, 
Where once he lingered in old days to glance at the river, or 
to dream of days yet older and long gone, scarce conscious of 
the beggar at his elbow and hardly seeing the half-dozen work- 
men who laboured at their trades almost in the middle of the 
public way—where all was once aged and silent and melancholy 
and full of the elder memories—there, at that very corner, he 
is hustled and jostled by an eager crowd, thrust to the wall by 
huge, grinding, creaking carts, threatened with the modern 
death by the wheel of the modern omnibus, deafened by the yells 
of the modern newsvendors, robbed, very likely, by the light 
fingers of the modern inhabitant.’ 


To think that all this was written in 1887, a time well 
within my own memory, although I was not to see Rome 
until twenty-four years later! The Rome of 1914 and early 
1915 was still the Rome of the carozza and the creaking 
carts that followed the immemorial ways to the city laden 
with corn and wine and oil and stone and gravel, I can 
hear them now in memory descending the road by Monte 
Porzio in the small hours of the morning. 

Happy for Marion Crawford that he never even fore- 
boded the Rome of 1933. 


‘And yet he feels that Rome must be Rome still. He stands 
aloof and gazes at the sight; the capital of modern Italy sinks 
like a vision into the earth out of which it was called up, and 
the capital of the world rises once more, unchanged, unchanging 
and unchangeable, before the wanderer’s eyes. The greater 
moments of greater times are there still, majestic and unmoved, 
the larger signs of a larger age stand out clear and sharp; the 
tomb of Hadrian frowns on the yellow stream, the heavy hemi- 
sphere of the Pantheon turns its single opening to the sky, the 
enormous dome of the world’s cathedral looks silently down 
upon the sepulchre of the world’s masters. 

‘Then the sun sets and the wanderer goes down again 
through the chilly evening air to the city below, to find it less 
modern than he had thought. He has found what he sought and 
he knows that the real will outlast the false, that the stone will 
outlive the stucco and that the builder of to-day is but a builder 
of card-houses beside the architects who made Rome.’* 





8’ F. Marion Crawford, Don Orsino. 
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Ten thousand times more appealing is the spell of old 
Papal Rome to me than the Versailles of Louis XVI or 
even the patriarchal simplicity of Savoy and Chambéry in 
the younger days of Joseph de Maistre, most appealing of 
all perhaps as it nears its violent ending. 

‘Yet e’en in that world’s beginning rose a murmur now and 
again, 

Of Po time and the fading and the last of the latter 
days, 

And a entering in of the terror and the death of the People’s 
Praise.’ 

Among pictures of the Italy of those swiftly receding 
days, I know few so happy as the memories of Father John 
Morris, S.J., given in the Month in April, May, July and 
August, 1890. Beautiful too are the glimpses given in the 
diaries of John Hungerford Pollen of the Rome and the 
Italy of 1854, where he met, among others, Wiseman, 
Richard Doyle, Father Herbert Vaughan (later Cardinal), 
Mrs. Craven, Overbeck, Cornelius, Padre Marchi, 
Antonelli, Manning and Wynne. ‘ Pollen’s journal is full 
of allusions to these and to others as well; to delightful 
rambles with his old friends and new over the Campagna, 
visits of long study to the walls of Rome, Christian and 
Pagan, as well as to such sights as Prince Piombini driving 
with consummate skill a team of sixteen horses to Sant’ 
Antonio .. . . and he loved the devout poor, crowding to 
early Mass, and the simple peasant of the Campagna 
“piping his advent greeting before the picture of the 
Madonna” and the splendid symbolism of the functions 
into which he could now enter, heart, mind, and imagina- 
tion, bearing therein his own intimate and proper part.’ * 

That is the Italy that still lingers at Genazzano, Subiaco 
and other happily remote places, in contrast with the great 
modern-policed industrial cities such as Milan, where one 
might ask with some reason the question asked by Rogers 
in his rather too blank verse: 


‘Am I in Italy?’ H. E. G. Rope. 





“Anne Pollen, John H. Pollen. 
BY 
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UNREAL TOWERS 


He has as many mouths as minds 
And his hands are twice as many. 
Watch him pass, lift up your blinds 
And throw him down a penny. 


Our prime is past ; we are a withered field 

That waits a late November harvester. 

Our own minds murder us, our own souls choke 
Our souls. 


Husbandman, the field is oversown. 
Husbandman, from our death deliver us. 
An enemy has done this thing ; we lay 
All evening by the watchfires sleepily 
Listening, 


The old campaigners and the tales they told! 
Memory ! memory ! we have lived too long. 


Gatherer, going to the field alone 
To bind your sheaves beneath a winter moon, 
Wake us with coffee when the work is done. 


See, a stone city on the mud of Thames 

Where a stone city sunk an age ago 

On a stone city. 

The ground floor stands upon the lower-ground, 
Our vaults converse with Rome, our piles are sunk 
In trinkets of the Carthaginian. 


And look here, after Sodom I said I was sorry. 

It won’t occur again I said if you can see your way 

To pass it over this time I’ll make a fresh start. 

Well I say there was no call for it at all. 

We don’t mind having a God I said 

I’m not an atheist if that’s what you mean; 

But leave a chap to think what he likes, this is a free country. 


Oh, but it was easy, Marcellinus ! 

God sharpened the lions’ teeth, one blow 

Had sent me nearly senseless, there I lay, 

While the great Nero yawned with so much blood, 
Thinking how little is one life to lose. 

How many souls locked in the arms of Christ 

Now bless the fury of this emperor! 
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They took him out and scourged him, Pilate thought 
It was a bit tough on the Nazarene, 
But there was no help for it he could see. 


Think at your counter, little Poet, Jew, 
Who tell the usury of sentiment, 
You also live by a forbidden trade. 


Why did you stop laughing so suddenly, 

As if seeing your face in the mirror of feeling 
That there was someone present unamused ? 
But why did you stop laughing so suddenly? 


lam thinking of Mary, my first wife, who loved me but was a 
fool, 

And of the little Jewish adultress who married me for my money 

When the decree was made absolute and my name was in the 
papers. 

Well, it’s no use fretting about that now. 


And Thou, fire-fingered one, 
With the sifting of Thy breathings even here 
Burn Thou and make us new. 


I can see the world is folly, absolute 

Folly. 

Watching the faces go down Cannon Street 
Closed, and the mouths closed, and the eyes 
Closed, and closed the minds behind them, 

I know not who shall live and who shall die. 


If | could hear those negro voices clearly 
Walking on golden slippers in my ears— 
Golden slippers I’se gwine ter wear to walk them golden streets. 


To-morrow I may be in Purgatory, Hell or Heaven. 
Thank you, kind theologian, thank you, thank you. 
I cannot sleep 

For the blossom on the apple-trees ; 

Flower-petal snowfalls flutter and fade and fall. 


Let us take stock of our lives: 

Bales and bales of tinned tomatoes 

And this balance in our books. 

What trick have you played there, ledger-clerk ? 
Ledger-clerk, what trick have you played? 
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This on the right was the credit, 

This was the credit column, 

And there was the invoice and the bills of lading 

And the insurance documents. 

What shall I do with all this tinned fruit on my hands? 
Death and Judgment, Hell and Heaven— 

What fools we shall feel in our bowler hats 

And all this tinned fruit on our hands. 


Look at the Carmelite who hides her hands. 
Mary in the gulf of mercy and of judgment, 
Mary in the torrent of your tears, 

Mary in the unutterable haven of our desires, 
Queen of the swords of anguish, spare us; 
Virgin of a terrible joy, deliver us; 

Bearer of Christ and his cross, receive us. 

Pray for us, most holy Mother of God, 

That we may be made worthy of the promises of Christ. 
Look at this nun alone in her room and tell me, 
Tell me, tell me, why does she hide her hands? 


Next year, I said to my wife, I told her 

We shall go to Cannes for a month or Cap d’Antibes, 
It’s about time we moved about a bit, I said to her, 
And met the people who matter. 


Was it not time to know, Marcellinus, 

When I, a catechumen under Peter, 

To-morrow should have seen the mysteries? 
To-morrow snatched me from the lions’ jaws 

And is to-day for ever. 

No words can touch you where I touch your heart. 


Why do I, coming to the market-place, 

Feel that some other has been there before me? 
The porters nod towards the auctioneer 

As if some other had been there before. 


What shall I do? I shall go 

And read that book again with much more care 

If I can find it after so many years. 

I lived in furnished rooms at Kew 

And thought a great deal, sitting on the bed, 

And tried to pray at night. If I had known 

I should have read that book with much more care. 
I shall board the bus at Richmond Bridge and say, 
‘Conductor, take me to Kew ten years ago, ’ 
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If I am to be reckoned by my loss 

| am a king’s son in a house of slaves. 

Paradise, I have lost the title-deeds, 

Stand up among the thralis of blood and say, - 

‘| am your king returned from God knows where.’ 
And they will strike you with each one a hand 
That could uproot all Eden like a tree. 

But do stand up and say, 

‘| am your king come back to conquer you.’ 


| gave you a will to do the things that are difficult, 
And I that love you, why should I have mercy 
As if I could not make you love me more? 


I cannot see the need for it at all. 

They could have taken him as I take you 

Easily by the arm and neatly had him hanged ; 
But Judas, and the gall poured in the wound— 
I cannot see the need for it at all. 


This Jew walks out into our drawing-rooms 
With his wry neck and calculating eyes 

To hide behind our curtains playing spy 
Upon the remnant of our loyalties. 


There is absolutely nothing before my eyes. 
Bride of my youth, I know that you would die 
If I should take you suddenly into my arms, 
And there would be no child. 


I often dream, foolishly, 

That with an impatient gesture of my hands, 
Half triumph and half wonder, I might brush 

The blue and tufted heaven clear away 

And beneath milk-curds see the whey of the sky. 


How do I know beyond all certainties 
That I should find you sweetly face to face, 
And know no longer comfort, only joy? 


This too I know by sordid evidence, 
It is more difficult to live than die, 
But neither to live nor die is worse than death. 


Since there is no flesh living without pain, 
Come, let us make a faggot of our woes 
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And so distil an elixir. I see 
Your face is pressing very close to mine, 
Judas, and | spit between your eyes. 


You are so infinitely far away, 

Sitting in silence with too many thoughts ; 

My hand would smooth your nerve-restricted brows 
If you would lift your brow up to my hand. 
For many souls as many entrances 

Into the self-same parlour of the mind. 

Why do you choose the steepest, darkest ways, 
Tracing the foothold of an old defeat? 

Oh, whisper, these are pasteboard battlements, 
And if you fall my arms are here to hold. 
Why do you climb the steepest, darkest ways, 
The unreal barriers to the City of God? 

For there are other ramparts real enough, 
And if you fall my arms are here to hold. 


This unreal city neither sleeps nor wakes 
But rears such turrets as men see in dreams 
Unto a thousand nothings of the mind. 


Count up your dead gods, London, whore of Thames, 
And say how many mutilated Christs 
Your mud has spawned into the market-place, 


But hard by London Bridge I know a place 
Where men within their minds go pace by pace 
Upon the moods of suave companionship. 


Well, I say, not that we had not known it, 

Or dreamed that it could happen any other way— 
But how could we take Jesus seriously 

After such long acquaintance with ourselves? 

If mankind had been worth it, but enough, 

Have done with the thought of it. 


A further slide in the dollar exchange. 

If you think it easy to keep our budget balanced, 
Then you are wrong, see? 

Now how are we to protect our export trade? 


It seems to me 
That God alone takes these men seriously, 
And for this reason I believe in Hell. 
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How disconcerting it will be to find, 

Waking, as we are pleased to say, beyond death, 
That all this sin is not a dream at all 

But sin, as I said, and we 

In a boat with sin. 

It seems too 

That all the waking that we have to do 

Had better be done pretty quickly. Well, begin. 


Christ crucified 

Was not too dainty for the catacombs, 

No, nor the brothels neither. 

—Certain prerequisites within the soul, of course, 
These being difficult, 

There were whores whose lives were never easy 
With difficulty gave them and tears; 

Youths also, of gentle nurture, 

But it was harder still for these. 


Think then, you, hiding in a puzzled brain, 

In business and dissentions among friends, 

That your impregnable gentility, 

Your suave and absolute refusals, 

The little lies you stand on to meet the world, 

Are in absolute possession of the Enemy 

Who leans across the table saying he is your friend. 
What do you propose to believe in the matter? 

You cannot brush these things away with a gesture. 
Is he then enemy or friend? 


I will study the psychology of belief, 

That will delay decision for a year. 

For I too have my certainties, 

And this is one, we talk on equal terms, 
That what is asked I can at will withhold, 


If I have sinned I am sorry. 
I bring you joy only, only joy. 


If you will only look me in the eyes, 
See, I have countered all your stratagems. 


O, my God, you are an execrable logician, a consummate 
dramatist. 


And what you say is true; when I look back 
I find there is no way I can descend, 
Not even if I fall. 
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Have you no gift but darkness, cruel cross? 
And you who know how | have longed for rest, 
How can you lead such bitter, wakeful ways? 
I follow you with nothing but my will 

A path too difficult for men to tread. 

For I have fallen down a thousand times 

As painfully as each had been the last, 

And out of pain you give me much more pain, 
And out of darkness, darkness absolute ; 

And still this bend to breaking in the will. 


Tremble you unreal towers. 


BERNARD KELLy. 


‘ 
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RELIGION AND ComMuNISM. By Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. (Chap- 
man and Hall; 8/6.) 


Tue TRUTH AND ERROR OF Communism. By H. G. Wood, M.A. 
S.C.M.; 4/--) 

COMMUNISM AND THE ALTERNATIVE. By A. J. Penty. (S.C.M.; 
3/6.) 

Thomas Mann has pointed out the danger in the teaching of 
Spengler, one of the prophets of the new Germany, ‘ compared 
with whose historical materialism that of Karl Marx was an 
idealism of ethereal hue ’; and readers may wonder whether the 
Nazi régime, in the logic of its utterly pagan principles, is not 
the worst menace to Christianity and to civilization that Europe 
has yet seen; and they may feel that in face of this hideous 
thing a discussion of the relation between religion and com- 
munism is a little lacking in actuality. But it is precisely 
because the question of Communism can now be considered in 
tranquillity, because Russia has taken her place in friendly 
relations with France and the other civilized nations of the 
world, because there are signs of an arrangement in the matter 
of religion, that the subject has acquired great interest. Mr. 
Hecker does not hold out much hope for the future of organized 
religion in Russia, but on this point he is not qualified to judge, 
since his notion of the real nature of religion is fantastic and 
naive : he does admit, however, that the problem is ‘ in the last 
analysis a theistic problem: if there is a God in the universe, 
men will continue to seek and worship him.’ That is funda- 
mental: Communism is an economic cause, and not, as M. 
Berdyaev would have us believe, a new religion—an absorbing 
enthusiasm for a cause does not make that cause a religion : it 
is altogether on the economic plane, and hence it cannot supply 
all the needs of man. Sooner or later religion must return. 
Where Mr. Hecker’s book is of extreme value is in its account 
of the reasons why the Orthodox Church has been reduced to 
its present plight: its persistent anti-intellectualism—driving 
thinker after thinker from its fold: its failure to instruct the 
people—leading to abundant superstition and the foundation of 
numerous sects; its complete subservience to the State—even 
to the extent of becoming an instrument of espionage for the 
Imperial Government in its suppression of popular movements : 
its ferocious opposition to any kind of social reform. No wonder 
that when the Revolution came, the Church was regarded as 
the indissoluble partner of the ghastly tyranny of Czars, and 
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was persecuted accordingly : for in this case religion had indeed 
been administered as the opiate of the people. 


Mr. Wood is a liberal Protestant; he is aware of the in. 
justice that has provoked Communism, but he would prefer 
justice to be achieved by gentler methods. He deals at length 
with the falsity of Marx’s theory of surplus value—but his 
system can lose that little appendix and be even healthier than 
before. Mr. Wood evidently believes that egoistic man can be 
made co-operative by moral persuasion: a strange view in the 
face of history. The truth seems to be that the egoistic instinct 
is so radically rapacious in man that nothing short of an entire 
transformation can bring his will to act for a common rather 
than a selfish end. This is what Catholic Christianity claims 
to do; precisely to create New Men in Christ Jesus. But new 
men take a long time to make, and multitudes remain as they 
were. What is the State to do meanwhile? Allow free reign to 
anarchic capitalists until a sufficient supply of new men is forth- 
coming? The function of the Church and the function of the 
State must be kept clearly distinct, and this Mr. Wood fails to 
do. He leaves the impression that the world can be changed 
by the exhortations of clergymen to captains of industry. He 
should have insisted that the primary business of Christianity 
is to transform mankind: when that is done there will be no 
social problem for the State to solve—and the way the Church 
contributes to the new order is to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with this work. Moral advice is not creative : that is the work 
of grace. The Church then has this vital part to play; but we 
cannot dispense with the State and its immediate solution of the 
problem of justice in an unreformed humanity—a solution ne- 
cessarily achieved by law, by force, by organization. The State 
has a choice of various solutions : that of Communism is based 
on the view that the growth of social injustice cannot be pre- 
vented unless the means of production are owned by the com- 
munity. If Mr. Wood had given his reasons for the soundness 
or unsoundness of that view his book would have been more 
valuable. 


Mr. Penty accepts whole-heartedly the thesis of the romantic 
writers Berdyaev and Fullop-Miller that Communism is strictly 
areligion. As already suggested, this view is not well grounded 
and, moreover, confuses the issue. If every intense enthusiasm 
was considered a religion, it would make polytheists of us all! 
Then Mr. Penty’s alternative—with which he is more concerned 
than with Communism—is strikingly simpliste. He evidently 
thinks that the revival of agriculture and a new peasantry would 
be a mainstay against Communism. That is surely true. But it 
is most questionable whether the peasant is an ideal type, in 
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any sense, for the new social order. Avarice and selfishness and 
a dense resistance to progress are his historical attributes, and 
these unfit him for collective action and life. There is also in 
this book an attempt to revive the doctrine of national self- 
sufficiency—which, with its political reflex of nationalism, is 
peculiarly inopportune at the moment. Finally, we suspect from 
Mr. Penty’s discussion of Guilds and Corporations and from his 
approval of a quotation from Major Barnes, that he still nurses 
two illusions—the romantic illusion that the Middle Ages were 
a golden period whence social reformers may learn useful les- 
sons, and the less romantic illusion that Mussolini’s corporate 
State is something more real than a word. “ai 


THe CHURCH AND THE JEWS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Solomon Grayzel. (Philadelphia, 1933.) 


The basis of Mr. Grayzel’s book is formed by the appendix, 
which consists of original documents illustrating the mediaeval 
attempt to regulate intercourse betewen Christians and Jews. 
Although no hitherto unprinted material is published, the pieces 
are comprehensively selected from existing collections; and 
these authorities are carefully explained in the opening chapter, 
All the conclusions reached by the author are drawn from these 
primary sources ; and such subservience to his authorities does 
great credit to Mr. Grayzel as a historian. His book, therefore, 
preserves an admirable unity throughout ; and however artificial 
historical unity may be, it is invaluable for a thesis like the 
present study. 


The thesis of Mr. Grayzel is that not by coincidence did the 
thirteenth century witness the development of Christian insti- 
tutions and the degradation of the Jews. To ensure the supe- 
riority of Christendom the Church wilfully depressed their con- 
dition. That Christians depressed the status of the Jews is un- 
deniable; but they were mostly the secular rulers of the new 
national States like our own King Edward I. In dealing with 
the Jews the ecclesiastical and secular administrations came 
in contact with each other. The author ably illustrates the 
problems which thus arose and which have considerable in- 
terest from the point of view of legal history and political science. 
He contrasts the lenient treatment of the Jews by the Holy See 
with the harshness of local councils, that were more influenced 
by popular opinion, and notes the bitterness of the newly en- 
franchised burghers for the Jews. But this was probably a 
more important factor in the oppression of the Jews than he 
supposes. The decline of Jewish prosperity was more directly 
caused by the rise of popular privileges than by the expansion 
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of papal or even royal authority. During the period under con. 
sideration the people of the towns were grouping themselves 
into numerous organizations; and the Jews being essentially 
international could find no place for themselves among these 
new subdivisions. In this connection it is noteworthy that the 
latest persecution of the Jews is undertaken by a so-called 
Stdndestaat that claims to be organized in guilds and groups, 
Mr. Grayzel adduces good authority for believing that the huni- 
liation of the Jews was approved by ecclesiastics for theologi- 
cal reasons. We are all familiar with the statues of a triumphant 
Church and dejected Synagogue on cathedral portals. 

But while he is on the subject it is a pity Mr. Grayzel does 
not mention the sudden appearance at this time of the Wan. 
dering Jew: a legend which badly needs elucidating. The im. 
mortal Jew was a symbol of Israel’s exile, which was divinely 
perpetuated to demonstrate Christian superiority. In 1228 
Matthew Paris heard about him from an Armenian bishop who 
came to St. Albans. On his way to Cologne the same bishop 
stayed at Tournai, where another chronicler, Philip Mousket, 
noted down the story. These are the only mediaeval references 
to a figure that is now familiar to popular fancy. After the Re- 
formation the Jew was resurrected by German Lutherans and 
pressed into the forefront of protestant propaganda as being a 
really convincing witness for theological disputes. 

The book is provided with a good bibliography, and is 
equipped with most learned and detailed notes. Thanks to these 
latter, it is possible to follow up a number of interesting ques- 
tions : chief among which are Jewish participation in agricul- 
ture, which is of topical interest since the success achieved by 
Zionist colonists; and the development of the Ghetto. The 
account of the attempted extirpation of the Talmud by the eccle- 
siastical authority is very interesting. But we sadly miss any 
mention of the influence of Jewish philosophy upon scholasti- 
cism. Whatever the social condition of the Jews, in the thir- 
teenth century, Judaism made a powerful contribution to 
thought. St. Albertus Magnus acknowledges his debt to Isaac 
and Maimonides ; and though he opposes much that they said, 
he conducts the discussion with no scorn or hostility. 


C.J.A. 


ITALY AND THE REFORMATION TO 1550. By G. K. Brown, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1933; 324 pp.) 


Protestantism in sixteenth century Italy was a piecemeal, 
scattered, and indeterminate thing, an affair of individuals and 
of obscure and fragile communities. It is difficult to write sym- 
pathetically of so elusive a phenomenon, but Dr. Brown has 
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tried to consider his subject in the large, as well as in its details, 
and so has produced a book which is an interesting contribu- 
tion to a subject on which there is little of value in English. 
His work, however, suffers from certain shortcomings of form. 
An undistinguished and clumsy style helps to conceal rather 
than to make clear the author’s meaning, while his constant, 
and not always discriminate, appeals to other people’s judge- 
ments, by means of extensive quotation, often has the effect, 
whether intentional or otherwise, of masking his own. But his 
own views, once disengaged, are always sensible and broad- 
minded, and at times quite acute; and he is well up to date in 
his knowledge of Italian and German—especially Gothic Ger- 
man work upon the Reformation period. The bulk of his book, 
pages 62 to 245, considers the main Protestantizing personali- 
ties and movements in the different Italian territories taken 
separately—Piedmont, Milan and Mantua, Modena and Fer- 
rara, Venetia, Venice herself, Frioli and Istria, Tuscany, the 
Papal States, the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. There is, in- 
evitably, a certain sameness about these pages, and some per- 
haps unavoidable repetition. In the first five and the concluding 
two chapters something more in the way of synthesis is at- 
tempted. Dr. Brown points out rightly that both the nature 
and the failure of Italian Protestantism had their roots in cer- 
tain distinguishing features of mediaeval Italy. The predomin- 
ance of the legal over the theological in the tradition of the 
Italian Universities ; the national character of the Papacy—not 
as for Germans or English a foreign power—the allegiance of 
the Papacy with the Humanists who mocked yet submitted out- 
wardly to its religion; were all factors that made against the 
appearance of any really powerful or large-scale anti-Catholic 
religious movement in the Peninsula. On the other hand Dr. 
Brown sees in such phenomena as Arnold of Brescia, the Vau- 
dois communities, and the many Academies and Oratories to be 
found in the Italian towns, a ‘ rebel’ tradition bound to pro- 
duce its effects when confronted by the ecclesiastical abuses of 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Conduct rather than 
Creed, says Dr. Brown, had been the preoccupation of the 
mediaeval Italian reformers, and he implies that what is true of 
these is true also of their sixteenth century successors. But 
conduct rests upon Creed, and Dr. Brown himself weakens his 
own thesis not only by his final conclusion that it is in anti- 
Trinitarianism—Socinianism—that we find ‘ the peculiar flower 
of Italian soil,’ but also by the stress laid throughout the book 
on the Justification controversy, and by his devotion of a special 
chapter to the Italian Mediatizing Theologians—Contarini, 
Sadoleto, Morone, Pole. 
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It is perhaps a little hard on Dr. Brown that his book should 
have appeared so soon after Mr. Church’s on the same subject 
(The Italian Reformers, 1534-1564 ; Columbia University Press, 
1932), and harder still that he should have to confess that he has 
not had the opportunity of reading it. Mr. Church’s is a some- 
what larger book; his method is chronological, and his scope 
rather wider. But Dr. Brown’s work is by no means superfluous. 
For he has caught and attempted to convey certain aspects of his 
subject which hardly come out in the American book, and there 


is plenty of room for both. 
H.O.E. 


Tue Use or Poetry AND THE UsE oF Criticism. By T, S. Eliot. 
(Faber & Faber ; 7/6.) 


This is a book which should draw the attention of theologians 
and philosophers, of all those, that is to say, whose concern is 
with reality and the synthesis of reality. From this point of 
view Mr. Eliot is the most significant of living English critics, 
not merely because being a poet he presumably knows what he 
is talking about, or on account of his wide and accurate scholar- 
ship, but because he realizes that one cannot criticize poetry 
without, in the long run, asking the question what is its relation 
to reality as a whole, and especially, what is its relation to God. 
He does not answer this question : it is sufficient that he posits 
it. For, as he points out, from Matthew Arnold to Mr. Richards 
the relation between religion and poetry has been confused by 
making poetry a substitute for religion. Only those who appre- 
ciate the absolute nature of poetry (and of art in general) can 
appreciate this temptation : to those for whom art is an extra 
like jam the problem will not be evident. It is difficult to think 
of an English writer who has seen the issue as clearly as Mr. 
Eliot: T. E. Hulme perhaps: but his fundamental affinity, in 
spite of obvious differences, seems to be with Johnson. One can 
only regret profoundly that he is unable to accept the traditional 
metaphysics, which, allowing to the full, the absolute nature of 
art, as it does the absolute nature of philosophy, points out 
that the very glory of these absolutes of the natural order de- 
mands a supernatural glory to ensure their validity and com- 
pletion. 

In these lectures he indicates the course of English criticism 
and its relation to the social changes of the times. He shews 
that the usual contrast between creative ages and critical ages is 
far too simpliste. Criticism is inevitable as soon as we begin 
to think about our poetic experiences, to compare them and to 
organize them into a pattern. ‘ You cannot deplore criticism un- 
less you deprecate philosophy.’ And the moment when men are 
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forced no longer simply to enjoy poetry but to ask its why and 
wherefore ‘ seems to be the time when poetry ceases to be the 
expression of the mind of a whole people.’ Thus Mr. Eliot’s 
studies begin with the Renaissance, with Campion and Daniel 
and Sidney, continue through Dryden and Addison and Johnson, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, Matthew 
Arnold, until we reach ‘ The Modern Mind.’ It is an interesting 
process: as the poet becomes more and more isolated from 
society so criticism becomes more and more urgent and funda- 
mental. With Dryden we meet ‘ for the first time a man who 
is really speaking to us.’ His effort is ‘ really analytical.’ Addi- 
son popularized this criticism: as Johnson remarked, he was a 
man who ‘ being superficial might be easily understood.’ The 
criticism of Wordsworth, at the dawn of the industrial age, was 
that of ‘ the seer and the prophet whose function it is to in- 
struct and edify through pleasure.’ In Coleridge we reach ‘a 
richness and depth, an awareness of complication which takes 
[his criticism] far out of the range of Dryden,’ and he brought 
attention ‘ to the profundity of the philosophic problems into 
which the study of poetry may take us.’ Mr. Eliot is, very 
rightly we feel, very hard on Shelley : his ideas are the ‘ ideas 
of adolescence,’ a ‘ schoolboy who knows how to write ’; but he 
estimates highly the value of Keats’ remarks in his letters : not 
that Keats had any general theory; ‘he was merely about his 
business ’—the highest use of poetry. With Arnold we come 
to a man with a broad and balanced knowledge of poetry, but 
personally haunted by a scepticism which he regretted, and 
which led him to advance the ‘ substitute’ theory mentioned 
above : as Mr. Eliot wittily remarks, he was the first to ‘ordain’ 
the poet. Finally, in our own time, ‘the modern mind... . 
comprehends every extreme and degree of opinion’: the criti- 
cism of the Abbé Bremond : the criticism of Mr. Richards, Mr. 
Eliot provides an amusing commentary on the latter’s ‘ Spiritual 
Exercises ’ for the appreciation of poetry : and he indicates the 
significance of the remark: ‘ poetry is capable of saving us.’ 
Thus we reach the stage of complete awareness of the problems 
involved in the mystery of poetry—one may remark that Rim- 
baud, that ‘ mystique 4 l’état sauvage’ has reached it some 
time before—and the progress of criticism has not been alto- 
gether vain if it has brought us, as it has, face to face with the 
problem of God. 


Mr. Eliot’s style is not boisterous : he does not rush upon us 
with the jolly simplicity of those journalists who say the last 
word on the last book in the Sunday newspapers. Reading him 
is very like reading Aristotle—the truth is ploughed up by a 
sharp plough in a stiff soil. That is why it is impossible to 
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summarize the riches of his book—the incidental issues he dis. 
cusses and enlightens—for example, the valuable contribution 
to the question of the relation between poetry and belief in the 
poet’s mind, in the lecture on Shelley and Keats ; or his precision 
as to what we mean by communication in poetry. It is definitely 
a book for thought : there is no wastage : it is one of the finest 
examples of economy in writing in our time. 
A.M. 


Now I Seg. By Arnold Lunn. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


‘Autobiography or argument?’ enquire the publishers 
brightly. Both, they reply. We would rather say that it is the 
same thing, for to Mr. Lunn, argument, good stout religious 
argument, is plainly the breath of life. He has argued his way 
into the Church, and now that he is there he does not intend, 
so he says, to stop arguing. ‘ Thank God,’ says he, ‘ there are 
still many problems to solve.” His way of solving problems, 
however, is a characteristic one. When he was a very new boy 
at Harrow, and found himself in a difficulty, he set about solving 
it by the simple means of tweaking the Headmaster’s gown. He 
has gone on through life tweaking gowns whenever he desired 
to receive information, and always he seems to have been treated 
as he was by the delightful headmaster, who gave him the re- 
quired information, and wholesome entertainment beside. 


He gives racy descriptions of a variety of distinguished per- 
sons whose gowns he has successfully tweaked, including 
Father Knox, who appears in the character of the Reluctant 
Fisherman, and Mr. C. E. M. Joad, with whom he made friends 
as a result of first attacking him violently in the press and then 
inviting him to lunch. There is an amusing account of how 
he preached in St. Mary’s—wearing an undergraduate’s gown 
because it was the only one he was entitled to—and dealt so 
unemotionally with the claims of reason in religion that a Buch- 
manite was heard to wonder, with typical impertinence and 
smugness, what sensual sin could be keeping the preacher from 
Christ. But though the dust jacket promises that the book is 
scandalously amusing, we could find—though of course we 
looked with interest for the spicy bits—no passages answering 
to this description. 


Mr. Lunn ‘ enjoyed every moment ’ of his search for truth, 
and having found it, he has already begun to pursue with equal 
zest the congenial task of communicating it. He has set forth 
the reasons which brought him into the Church, touching on a 
great variety of questions in a manner both lucid and readable, 
and we hope that this book will find its way into many public 
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libraries, for it is one which the non-Catholic may read with 
interest and profit. 

There are some small but rather irritating defects, such as 
the odd reference to ‘ Faith’ as a luxury for the convert, when 
what is meant is clearly emotional certainty; the ascribing to 
the Te Deum of a quotation from the Sanctus, an excusable 
mistake when sleeping out on a glacier, but not when per- 
petuated in the ‘ cold light of reason.’ And there is a bad mis- 
print in this and in another Latin quotation, one printed, more- 
over, in capital letters. The proof reader should have seen to 


this. 
M.A.B. 


Gates oF Het, By Erik R. v. Kuhnelt-Leddihn. (Sheed and 
Ward; 7/6.) 

An American business man once said that in his world-wide 
experience the only concern that beat Standard Oil for efficiency 
was the Catholic Church. It was meant as a compliment, 
though it may seem a dubious one on second thoughts. Is it 
true? Should it be true? Anyhow, here is a novel by an author 
who seems to know Europe from Somerset to the Caucasus, 
from Finland to the Riff, which shows the Church at grips with 
Communism, fighting to save the very nature of man, with a 
terrible sense of power not an easy confidence, and using all the 
modern technique of organization. Watchful and decisive, 
Rome at the centre; the confusion of combat on the frontiers. 
This is the background of the story, a thriller—no doubt about 
that. The formula has been worked before, but this novel bears 
the relation to those of Robert Hugh Benson that a modern 
talkie does to the flicks of twenty years ago. Besides the action 
there is the thought, the reaction of a young and vigorous mind 
to the European view. Taken as excitement or argument, or 
both, this book is an excellent piece of work, and can be recom- 
mended even to those who have a taste for something more 
shaded and delicate. There is nothing cosy in this story of a 
man who loses his lover, his identity, and finally his life in the 
service of the Church. Nor is it such pure fiction as those may 
imagine whose religion is more sheltered, and whose civilization 
is less menaced. The author certainly does not understate the 
issue, but his oppositions are not merely violent. His quality 
of mind saves him from this trick of the religious romanticist. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on this book, and on 
their translator, who has rendered the German MS.—not yet 
published—into forcible English, What an excellent film the 
story would make. Cannot something be done about this? 


T.G, 
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WHISTLES OF SILVER AND OTHER SToRIES. By Helen Parry Eden. 
(The Bruce Publishing Company ; 2 dollars.) 


Helen Parry Eden needs no introduction to readers of Biack- 
FRIARS and her stories and poems need no commendation. Those 
who made her acquaintance in these pages will be able to im- 
prove their knowledge and recapture their delight in this book 
of collected stories and poems wherein are gathered most of her 
more recent work. Her prose has a finished quality of excel- 
lence not commonly met with in modern writers. Whatever 
scrupulous care and exquisite taste may have gone to its making 
the result bears no mark of the fastidious or the finicky ; there 
are no irritating mannerisms and the story moves, as a story 
should, naturally spontaneously and with masterly ease like a 
cool, clear river. It is great writing which will outlive the work 
of others whom the fashion of the moment gives a temporary 
eminence. Her poetry has a glorious perfection. Carol of a 
Hard Christmas and There Blew a Horn in Bethlehem are up to 
the highest standard of English carols (and what a high 
standard that is!): they are eminently singable. Who will 
match them with worthy tunes? 

In the stories themselves wit, humour, pathos and devotion 
are blended in their natural and supernatural proportions. 
Impish fun is poked at ecclesiastics and theologians in the true 
spirit of absolute devotion to Theology and complete love of 
the Church. Baron Corvo’s Tales told to Toto have been sug- 
gested as a companion volume; but Mrs. Eden’s stories are 
better, wittier, minus the scurrility, have less sting in them, 
more humanity and humour and are easier and more delightful 
reading. 

A Dialogue of Devotion is a marvellous example of the in- 
spiration a poet can draw from the Summa of St. Thomas. The 
illustrations by Denis Eden are of a piece with the excellence 
of the book, which is so good that one is left wondering at its 
being published in America before England. Catholic publishers 
on this side of the Atlantic should have a more alert eye for a 
good thing. 

B.D. 


CINEMA 


IT would seem that French film directors are men of admirable 
courage, for they are bold enough to make films about things 
that matter. Of the last two French films that I have seen, the 
first dealt with slavery and the second with children. The main 
advantage of dealing with the really important things is that 
one can afford to be serious, if not solemn about them ; whereas 
no one can be serious about infidelity without becoming morbid, 
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All this protest against the cult of infidelity may sound like a 
plea for very virtuous maidens clasping hands with young men 
of high chivalric ideals and living happily ever after: but it 
certainly is not. Neither La Maternelle nor any other recent 
French film shown here has suffered from that particular defect. 
The placard outside the Academy, which shouts to the world 
that they are showing a ‘ grand drama of mother love,’ may 
suggest that there is a feast of slush within, but those who go 
expecting another orgy after the stamp of ‘ Sonny Boy ’ will 
be disappointed. The people portrayed on the screen have the 
air of being people of ordinary human emotions, and not mere 
gyrating bundles of Freudian complex. Plainly the thing de- 
manded very great skill on the part of the director ; any excess 
and you would have had either a Gracie Fields burlesque or a 
modern version of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 


The film has all the technical excellence that is the usual foun- 
dation of the French films that we have seen here recently ; there 
is a splendid grasp of relevant detail, the tilt of a hat or the 
droop of a cigarette, and all those things that go to the making 
up of atmosphere. Moreover the telling of the story is admir- 
ably done; particularly Marie’s attempted suicide. The girl, 
distracted at the thought of losing La Maternelle as she had 
lost her own mother, stands on the quayside, gazing down into 
the water far beneath and seeing there the image of two lovers ; 
the reflection changes and in that glassy mirror are shewn the 
girl’s thoughts as they seethe in tumult through her brain ; al- 
ways to the refrain of her frustration by the love of man for 
woman: her own mother’s elopement, the horror of the day 
when La Maternelie had kissed some brute of a man to save 
his family from the hiding that would otherwise have been their 
lot, and finally this last horror of La Maternelle willingly in the 
arms of her lover; and then the plunge. Baldly stated it sounds 
a mere technical dodge; but it is so admirably executed that at 
the time one does not think of the excellence of the technique; 
and that is the highest tribute that can be paid to a director 
on the purely technical side. 

Practically all the acting is excellent; the mark of it is a 
great sincerity, from Madeleine Renaud’s performance as La 
Maternelle down to the lovely study of the fat old charwoman. 
Rightly to appraise the acting of children is almost impossible ; 
helped by the Director, the Marie of the film, with her craving 
for affection and her savage jealousy of anyone that threatens 
to deprive her of her one overwhelming desire, seemed to me 
as convincing as one could possibly expect; but the screen as 
well as the stage is faced with the problem of Juliet, though 
skilful direction can go a long way towards solving it, 
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Incidentally, three compulsory visits to La Maternelle might 
with advantage be imposed on all English and American film 
directors; and all but the very addle-pated members of the 
general public will, if they have a chance, go there too. 


H. Berry, 


NOTICES 


On THE Power or Gop. Questiones Disputate de Potentia 
Dei. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Literally translated by the 
English Dominican Fathers. Vol. I (Questions I—III), 
With an Introduction by Thomas Gilby, O.P. Pp. xii, 248. 
Vol. II (Questions IV—VI). Pp. 227. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne ; 7/6 each vol.) 


The Questiones Disputate are a kind of Hansard Report of 
the debates held by St. Thomas as part of his course of lectures. 
He dealt with the subject matter of these volumes during his 
time in Italy as official theologian to the Papal Court. They 
start with discussions regarding the power of God in general, 
and go on to His begetting and creative power (Vol. I); the 
creation of matter, the power whereby the universe is sustained 
in being, and miracles (Vol. II). We hope that these volumes 
will have the welcome accorded to the English translation of 
the Summa Theologica and the Contra Gentes. English students 
of philosophy and theology are under a great debt of gratitude 
to Fr. Lawrence Shapcote, O.P., to whom belongs the chief 
praise for the whole of this great work of translation. 


F.v.S. 


Die GESCHICHTE DER KATHOLISCHEN THEOLOGIE SEIT DEM Aus- 
GANG DER VATERZEIT von Dr. Martin Grabmann. (Freiburg 
i.B.: Herder. R.M. 12.50.) 


A general survey of the history of Theology has long been 
needed, and the task could not have been committed to more 
competent hands than those of Mgr. Grabmann. Although his 
history begins with the close of the patristic period, an ex- 
cellent introduction sums up the work of the Fathers in laying 
the foundation for subsequent theologians. In the 120 pages 
on the Theology of the Middle Ages an account is given of the 
work of every mediaeval theologian, mystical writer and 
canonist of the least importance as well as a summary of that 
of the Byzantine divines. Here the author is on his own familiar 
ground and at his very best so far as the compass and purpose of 
a manual permits. Another 130 pages brings the story rather 
breathlessly down to our own day. The lavishness with which the 
author Javishes unfortunately laudatory adjectives on all and 
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sundry tends to obscure the relative importance of the various 
theologians and to make the narrative monotonous. There is 
a general bibliography of seven pages and a sixty-page biblio- 
graphy of the principal monographs on particular theologians 
and schools. It will be found an invaluable book of reference by 
every student of Theology. 

V.W. 


SruDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF ST. JoHN. By the Very Rev. H. 
Erskine Hill, D.D. (Eliot Stock, London ; 2/6.) 


The author of this little book being an Anglican clergyman, 
it is a pleasant surprise to find him taking up such a thoroughly 
traditional and anti-modernist attitude on the question of the 
interpretation and authorship of the fourth Gospel. Without 
being able to agree with all the opinions of the author, for in 
some respects he has a theology all of his own, we have found 
much of what he writes very agreeable and stimulating; so 
much so that we look forward to the opportunity of reading a 
former work of his, Mystical Studies in the Apocalypse. His 
mysticism, such as it is, does not divorce him from common- 
sense realities. R.G 


Tue EVANGELICAL APPROACH TO RomE. By Stanley B. James. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 3/6.) 


Mr, James’ thesis is that Evangelicalism must lead logically 
to the Catholic Church, for there alone is it found in its integ- 
rity. Dr. Orchard’s pilgrimage is something more than just 
another conversion to the Church: it is a symbol of Evangeli- 
calism returning home. What at first sight might appear to be 
a mere piece of opportunism takes on substance under Mr. 
James’ exposition. Evangelicalism as a movement is played out. 
It arose to meet the exigencies of a particular period. Faced with 
avery different set of circumstances it loses its appeal, and the 
Evangelical is forced to look for his experience in a different 
setting. He must move on from the Christ of the Gospels to 
the living Church through which Christ still continues His re- 
demptive work. Here he will find the same experience, but en- 
riched and lifted above the limitations of time and place. Mr. 
James has added a valuable footnote to From Faith to Faith, 


R.B.M. 


An excellent pamphlet has reached us from Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford (price 1/6), entitled Vatican DipLomacy, by Humphrey 
Johnson. It is well written and describes the diplomatic action 
of the Holy See, that is to say of Benedict XV, during the war. 
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By setting out that action in simple statements of fact, the im. 
pressiveness of the Pope’s foresight and earnest desire to per. 
suade the belligerents of the foolishness and the moral degrada- 
tion of their policy, are most startlingly manifest. It shows 
the Papacy as the only power in Europe, or indeed in the world, 
which was on the side of righteousness and of true peace. The 
short foreword by Count de Salis adds to the authenticity of 
the whole. This is invaluable for the Catholic who is questioned 
over the failure of the Church in war time. She failed, not to 
urge the right thing, but to impose it on the warring world. 
She did not fail it, but it failed her. BJ 


A wit like Camille Desmoulins will always carry off his ras- 
cality with less condemnation than a more stolid and perhaps 
more deserving villain. On the strength of this wit Desmoulins 
has managed to skip past the judgment of history with a cau- 
tion. But then the wit must be presented as a wit, and nota 
hero with fine writing. That is where Mr. Piers Compton fails 
in his new life of CaMILLE Desmou ins (Scholartis Press ; 5/-). It 
is all too much of an effort to live up to these pages of poetic 
prose when all that is to be said of him to his favour can be put 
into two sentences—his efforts to undo some of the mischief he 
caused, and his fine death. His character was cheering and full of 
boisterous jollity, his wit was gay and mordant when he was 
aroused, his temper savagely brutal without his having the 
slightest idea of the grim use that would be made of his state- 
ments when the Terror began. But his death was so splendid 
that he atoned, as Charles I atoned for a spoilt life, by an end- 
ing that everyone could envy, for he died bravely with words 
on his lips that are eloquent and memorable. Like a true dra- 
matist he went off the stage with an ideal ‘ curtain.’ 

B.J. 


People used to denounce the railways for having destroyed or 
rather put out of action the magnificent canals of England. 
Destroyed them they have but only as public trade routes not 
as stretches of water, well-stocked with fish, lovely, disorderly 
in bank and luxuriant in reeds. As places of beauty the rail- 
ways have made them. But who sees these canals at their best? 
Few of us have ever seen them as they really are. Perhaps 
alone of us all William Bliss has seen them in their every form 
and shape of beauty: read THE HEART OF ENGLAND BY WATER- 
way (Witherby, 7/6) and you will understand. With a delicacy of 
understanding which is matched by his delicacy of style, Mr. 
Bliss takes us through these canals in his canoe and shows us 
the lost England that is not lost, but visible to those alone who 
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will follow his directions. But you must buy his book and take 
his maps and accept his guidance, else you may never discover 
all that he has seen. Others indeed we know who have begun 
such an adventure but never carried it out. They began badly, 
and the end was disappointment. Begin as he tells you to 
and all shall go well with you. You will come on all those 
lovely villages with their lovely names that sing themselves into 
your mind as you read the book, haunt you like a poem that 
you have learnt without knowing that you had. Poem, that 
is what this book is; but a poem that is a guide to life. From 
Leeds to Guildford follow in print, and at last one day by 
waterway. B.J. 


A SeconD SHEED AND Warp ANTHOLOGY. (Pp. 425; 5/--) 


A collection of extracts from sixty-two Sheed and Ward books 
by forty-one different authors. (Why is the information on the 
wrapper inaccurate : sixty-four books, 452 pages?) The books 
themselves have been reviewed before in these pages. Here one 
need only congratulate the publishers. Most of the extracts 
make good reading despite the fact that they are extracts; some 
of them, indeed, may induce readers who have not yet read the 
whole of the books from which they are taken to do so; and 
while there are pasages from some works which one is not over- 
joyed to see again, it is a testimony to the high standard of 
this firm that there is little in this representative volume which 
is not good and so much that is excellent. P.L.M 


THREE NoveLs by Mrs. Wilfred Ward will be useful and en- 
tertaining to those who enjoy the omnibus form of literature. 
One Poor Scruple, Out of Due Time, and The Job Secretary 
are the three novels here printed. Sheed and Ward are the pub- 
lishers ; and 8/6 is the price. Such a book needs no commen- 
dation. Should one be needed, it is to be found in the appre- 
ciative introduction by Alfred Noyes. B.J 


L’Ave Maria AVEC BERNADETTE. By R. P. Piacentini. (5 francs. 
Sold for the benefit of the French-African Missions at 
L’Ecole Apostolique des Missions de Cellule, Puy-de- 
Déme.) 

A beautiful little commentary on the Angelic Salutation, writ- 
ten with the graceful touch of the poet and the certain precision 
of the theologian. Many an Ave Maria will be the better said 
for the perusal of these simple pages. 

S.M.D. 
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Antonito: A SpanisH Boy or To-pay. By Fr. Benedict Wij- 
liamson. (Ouseley, London; pp. 171; 3/6.) 


An account of the spiritual development of a Spanish boy 
who died at the age of eight. The book seems to have been 
very hastily written: there are frequent repetitions, and the 
English is often very faulty. There are several misprints. A 
number of photographs accompany the text. 

P.L.M. 


THOUGHTS FROM ST. BENEDICT. Edited by Maurice Leahy. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 112. Cloth, 2/6; 
leather, 4/-.) 


Short readings, mostly from the Rule, for every day of the 
year. 


A NEwMaN PRrayeR Book. Compiled by Ada F, Clarke. (Burns, 

Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 97. Cloth, 1/6; leatherette, 2/6.) 

A selection of prayers for many occasions from the writings 
of the great Cardinal. 


O Perrect LOVE AND OTHER RELIGIOUS VERSES. By Dorothy 
Gurney. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 24. 1/-.) 


Gop’s GARDEN AND OTHER VERSES. By Dorothy Gurney. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 31. 1/-.) 


Graceful lyrical verse, without the surprise of beauty. 
E.C. 


Your Hippen Powers. By Alan Macey. (The Fen Series, No. 
5. Fenland Press ; 2/-.) 


This book suffers considerably from lack of definition. The 
author writes with conviction, but owing to the vagueness of 
the terminology is at times difficult to follow. The various chap- 
ters are interesting, but by the time he reaches the end of the 
book the reader will have judged that greater precision is 
necessary throughout, and especially in the chapter on the 
efficacy of prayer. G.B.L 


House oF Faitu. Verses by James O’Hanlon Hughes, 
F.R.1I.B.A. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 1/-.) 

Here are poems of unusual promise, both in matter and 
expression, though marred by faulty construction. Too much 
is sacrificed to originality, and the constant irregularity of 
metre irritates the ear. MB 
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Rev. G. F. ALLEN Rev. M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 

JOHN MAUD Rev. E. R. MICKLEM 

Miss B. E. GWYER C. R. MORRIS 

W. H. AUDEN Rev. J. W. C. WAND 

Dr. L. P. JACKS R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
Professor L. W. GRENSTED 


Preface by 
Dr. W. B. SELBIE 


The Story of the Groups by a Leader of the Movement. 
“ Buchmanism ”’ criticised and defended. 5 /- net. 


BASIL BLACKWELL : OXFORD 
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The C.T.S. 
and COMMUNISM 


PAMPHLETS (2d. each, through your own Church Door 


Case, or by post 2}d.). 


H.196. THE ANTI-GOD FRONT OF BOLSHEVISM. By Rev. 
G. J. MacGillivray, M.A 

H.239. THE THEORY AND OBJECTIVE OF BOLSHEVISM. 
By Walter Legge, T.O.D. 

H.189. THE SOVIET CAMPAIGN AGAINST GOD. The Protest of 
Pope Pius XI. (1d.) 

5.90. COMMUNISM. By Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J. 

S105. THE SOCIAL ORDER: ITS RECONSTRUCTION AND 

PERFECTION. (The Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno) by 


Pope Piux XI. 
LEAFLETS. 


COMMUNISM. 1/- for go. 
WHY YOU MUST NOT BE A COMMUNIST: A Call to Boys and 
Girls. 6d. for 80. 


4 Notable Contribution to the Cause of Catholic Social Action by the 





Catholic Truth Society Tenis Londo ‘Swi: 





A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS 
DOMINICAN SISTERS 


HARROW-ON- 
THE-HILL, 
Middlesex. 


St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; spacious 
grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams,, 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educa. 
tion. Also Commercial. 

Apply: Motuer Priorgss, 0.P. 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, 
Berks, 


CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. High 
Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepared 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acad. 
of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 

Apply: MotHER Supsrior. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIREDALE, 
Southport, 
Lancs. 


BLACKBURN, 
Lancs. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasantly 
situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils prepared 
for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Royal 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
For further particulars apply to: 

Tue Sister Superior. 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old established 
Boarding School. Excellent healthy situation. 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Course f 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Apply: Tue Sister Supsrior 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Boarding 
School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 
Girls and little Boys. 

Apply: Tue Sister SuPerior. 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 
School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for 
General and Higher School Exam. of the Univ. 
of London and Music Examinations of the Asso 
ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 

Apply: Tux Sister Supsxiok 











SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 


TEIGNMOUTH, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beautifully 
Devon. situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
vate rooms. Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 

Board, Royal Drawing Society. 

Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
Apply: Tug Sister SuPERIOR. 








Convent of Wotre Dame, 
145 and 147 Woopstock Roap, OxForp. 


Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham. 
A UNIVERSITY HOSTEL exclusively for Religious is 
conducted by the SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME. 


For particulars apply to the Sister Superior, as above. 




















A BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied. 





PRICE LIST on application to :— 

THE MANUPACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
3! ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, — 

or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow. ° 


—————————————— —— 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 
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Order now from your newsagent; or write to The 
Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.x. 


Subscription Rates for one year, 28s.; for six months, 
148.; for three months, 7s.—post free. 











